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LirE in the army is peculiar. While the conduct and habits of 
officers, like those of other men, are influenced very much by their 
neighbors, still the majority spend so much of their time far removed 
from the cities and centres of population, that they inevitably become 
a law unto themselves. The New York papers, The Army and Navy 
Journal, and some one of the prominent publications, as Harper’s, 
the Atlantic, or Scribner’s Monthly, constitute for each officer the usual 
literary food. 

To keep, with these as helps, thoroughly conversant with what is 
going on in the world is by everybody deemed essential. To be prop- 
erly furnished in mind and in library with all works that bear upon an 
officer’s special department of the service is of course indispensable. 

When, however, one, a little more enterprising than his fellows, goes 
beyond the acknowledged boundaries, outside the established routine of 
duty and amusement, and undertakes some literary or scientific work, 
there comes in the restraint of army public opinion. The law is often 
quite formally put forth,—eg., “That officer has a fine mind, but 
he does not confine himself sufficiently to his profession proper,” or, 
“His talents are due to his government, but he is giving them to sci- 
ence, to art, to literature, to religion.” 

Sometimes the charge is cast in another mould as a mandatory inter- 
diction, which becomes a common proverb. For instance: “ Never 
scatter your fire ;” “ Do not desert your colors.” 

These injunctions and interdictions that are dropped at office re- 
unions, where much army gossip prevails, or at the social meetings, 
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where the army world is canvassed and reputations established or an- 
nulled, become very potent, especially when they proceed from gray- 
haired veterans, or from the recognized eloquent organs of army stories 
and army usages. 

There is always an implication that those officers who have suffered 
themselves to do outside things in the line of intellectual or moral im- 
provement have somehow neglected the profession of arms. They are 
virtually accused of wasting their talents and their energies on a motive- 
power foreign to the accomplishment of the work which their govern- 
ment requires. Their shots are alleged to be carelessly delivered, 
and the claims of the profession of their choice so far forgotten that 
it amounts to an actual desertion of their standards. Now, these are 
grave charges, and if this is the proper way of putting the case, it would 
be well to be even more emphatic and hinder the approach to the for- 
bidden fruit by the flaming sword of positive orders and regulations, to 
wit: 

“Thy profession is that of arms. Do not study or write upon 
philosophy, geology, or astronomy.” 

“Do not study and practice the art of sketching, drawing, or paint- 
ing beyond the calls of campaign duty.” 

“ Never waste your time in the study and practice of music.” 

“ Leave to the clergy the investigation of moral and spiritual phe- 
nomena.” 

“ Commit to lawyers and judges all matters of law that do not con- 
cern the military courts ; and to statesmen the care and control of State 
government.” 

While there are undoubtedly grains of truth mixed in here, still, in 
my judgment, this showy collection of postulates is but chaff. Our 
conservative expounders of the calls of service and usage remind me 
of an ignorant father who did not wish his son to study geography. 
“ Why not?” asked the teacher. “ Because I never studied nothing but 
*rithmetic myself. It sarved me ’nough for a carpenter!” When the 
teacher explained that the boy would learn arithmetic better by gain- 
ing a little expansion through other studies, the father gave a slow, 
half-believing assent. 

A young officer who comes into the army has invariably from me 
this advice: “ Never neglect to study ; master your profession, or your 
branch of it, of course; but do more. The sciences will enlarge your 
mind. The practice of sketching, or painting, will improve your taste 
and enhance your skill. Religious truth, which is of universal appli- 
cation and demand, will keep alive your affections.” 

Those officers of the army and navy who have done the best and 
accomplished the most for themselves and their country have not been 
narrow, one-idea men, but men who have studied, who have gone be- 
yond the mere call of routine. They have been experts in mathe- 
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matics and astronomy. They have opened and revealed the secrets of 
the earth in chemistry, mineralogy, and geology. They have covered 
the surface of the earth and the shallows of the sea with a net-work of 
knowledge, and planted their lofty, gleaming lights to exhibit their 
handiwork, and protect the sea-goers and the commerce of the world. 
With the microscope, with the surgeon’s delicate instruments, with the 
studies of libraries of medical and surgical statistics, the whole physical 
structure of men, animals, and things is being unfolded, and knowl- 
edge arranged in pictorial plainness and consummate order. Our tire- 
less surgeons are bearing their part in these discoveries, and in the 
revelation of them. 

Each ardent officer chooses his specialty according to his taste. With 
one the burden and monotony of his daily duties are relieved by a few 
hours devoted to the culture of instrumental music. How one almost 
envies him his accomplishment after it has been laboriously attained ! 
Another collects all the bugs, butterflies, and insects of his neighbor- 
hood. How surprising and beautiful are the results! Another brings 
from the air the untold variety of birds with plumage which rivals all 
other combinations of color. Another gathers in the eggs, little and 
big, from high and low, producing for historic record a most curious 
election of size, color, and description. Another still devotes his leisure 
to the study of electricity, and shows what it can do. The telegraph 
and the telephone are at his command. Why need I multiply the 
instances under our daily observation of industrious officers whose 
hearts never allow them to waste their time,—who are studying and 
practicing those useful arts that so much advance their value as mem- 
bers of society, and so quicken their intelligence as to make them masters, 
and not servitors, of the common duties of their profession ? 

I am glad indeed that in this country the walls of partition between 
the professions are never very thick nor very high. The good lawyer, 
who is a true Christian, does make things logical and plain when he 
gives us an Ecce Homo or a Credo. The merchant with brains, who 
becomes a minister, retains a business way with him. The doctor, 
comfortably read in the law, does, ceteris paribus, inspire confidence. 
The point is not that men shall leave their proper professions,—lawyers 
becoming ministers, merchants lawyers, and such like,—nor that officers 
of the army attempt to transmute themselves in the line of art, science, 
or literature into some other calling for which they may be ill fitted, 
but that they enrich themselves and their professions as much as they 
can without encroaching upon the just demands of the military service 
which they have chosen, that they contribute what they can to the gen- 
eral benefit of mankind, from whose substantial welfare no professional 
calls can wholly divorce them. Julius Cesar was a great soldier, yet 
he adorned his profession by his writings, and added materially to the 
history of the world. Jomini was a prime soldier, but he has accom- 
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plished more for his profession and his race by his writings. And the 
world would experience an irreparable loss were you by some supernal 
agency to blot from the pages of its military history the productions of 
Lord Napier, who, in addition to his soldier record, stands, both in 
matter and style, among the best writers of the English language. 

But it may be asked, Ought not the writings be germane to the 
-profession? We would not mind if an army engineer invented a rail- 
way bridge or suggested improvements in machinery which would be 
used beyond his profession in a thousand ways. Neither would such 
work injure or exhaust his inventive powers, but, on the contrary, im- 
prove them. Similar is the benefit of any fundamental study in math- 
ematics, in history, in modern languages, or in the classics. The mind 
is kept alive and active, like a cutting-instrument sharpened for use,— 
like the horse kept in exercise against the time of drill, parade, or 
battle,—like the bird trying and strengthening its wings in short flights 
preparatory to the long journeys northward in the spring-time,—or like 
the prudent husbandman garnering up his stores and preserving them 
with care for subsequent family consumption. 

In the Western Division of our army we can furnish several ex- 
amples in point. Without their permission I will not venture to 
mention their names. From one I have heard several discourses 
which show clearness of conviction and conciseness of statement, and 
which never fail to be ornamented with the graces of illustrative 
imagery. 

A second has stored his mind with historic knowledge, and has our 
English classics at his command. His writings, already well known 
in literary circles, have pungency and epigrammatic strength. 

A third, even more prominent than the others, possessing a war 
record that an aspiring heart might envy, devotes his leisure hours to 
study and writing. He gathers honey from every field, and is rich in 
reproduction. 

Among such companions and co-laborers stands Captain H. H. 
Pierce, of the Twenty-first Infantry, whose name is at the head of this 
article. He is at work in odd moments upon a new version of the odes 
of Horace. His translation of Virgil is already known to scholars. 
Their appreciative letters are most flattering, and afford encouragement 
to similar efforts. ‘They come unsolicited, and from every quarter. 

Now, as my object is to draw attention to this quite remarkable 
work, it may be well to make the reader acquainted with the author. 
Henry H. Pierce was born in Northampton, Massachusetts, and received 
a classical education at Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. He 
was six years detailed from the army as Professor of Mathematics and 
Military Science in the University of West Virginia. During the war 
of the Rebellion he first served with Connecticut troops, rising to the 
rank of major, and was there distinguished “ for conspicuous gallantry.” 
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Afterwards entering the regular infantry as a lieutenant, he was twice 
brevetted for “gallant and meritorious service in action.” 

It appeared to Pierce almost sacrilege for a recent writer in Harper, 
I think it was, to claim that only a few of the early chapters of Virgil 
were of any account; that the greater portion was insipid and puerile ; 
and that it was a waste of talent and labor for youth to be required to 
spend so much time over this author of ancient renown. He had 
looked upon his little boy, and thought the time might come when he 
would be plodding the pages of Virgil as his father had done. He 
asked himself the question, “Can I not give a home interest to this 
work, which is so intrinsically beautiful, so fertile in all that enriches 
the expression of thought, and so complete in exhibiting the spirit of 
the people and age which it was intended to portray,—can I not make 
it attractive to my son? May not the English be made to set forth the 
sentiment and preserve at the same time more of the grace and dignity 
of the original ?” 

It takes great familiarity with the language to imbibe the genuine 
spirit of an author such as Homer, Horace, or Virgil, and it needs more 
than an ordinary scholar to transfer the thoughts of either in their en- 
tirety from the Greek and Latin to the English tongue. No literal 
rendering can approximate it. Shakspeare’s pungent and classic maxims, 
put by literal translation into French, become weak and amusing. A 
man must be a poet, who with appreciative taste and ardor can feel the 
true inspiration of such an author. “The letter killeth, but the spirit 
maketh alive.” It is as true in the translation of a great writer as it is 
in the interpretation of Holy Writ. This is what our captain has in- 
herited,—it is the impressible spirit; the spirit that ascends and de- 
scends like the meadow-lark, whose voice changes its tone, but, near or 
far, high or low, in free gladness or in flight from fear, never loses the 
sweetness of its song. 

Herein, to my mind, lies the wonderful success of this translation ; 
that is to say, Pierce is a scholar and a poet capable of an inspiration 
equal to his undertaking. His renderings of Horace, such as I have 
seen, are fully equal to any subordinate portions of his Virgil,—per- 
haps superior, as his effort in the odes does not require his attention to 
be so long on the wing, and neither the intensity of his application nor 
the warmth of his inspiration are interrupted by the intervals which are 
occasioned by imperative duty and essential rest. 

Pierce’s work has several claims to notice. One claim for it is 
“absolute originality of form.” It is in rhythmic prose. No great 
poem has ever been recast in this mould. It is believed that this ver- 
sion is the most thorough and satisfactory test of the rhythmic prose 
style of writing ever before made. It is a style the capabilities of 
which remain to be measured. 

To compare this style with that of Dryden, who has of necessity 
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been obliged to sacrifice considerable to his chosen measure and to 
rhyme, I take a passage at random. Choose the last scene in the 
book. Dryden says,— 


““<¢Traitor! dost thou—dost thou to grace pretend,— 
Clad as thou art in trophies of my friend? 
To his sad soul a grateful off’ring go! 
Tis Pallas—Pallas gives this deadly blow!’ 
He raised his arm aloft, and at the word 
Deep in his bosom drove the shining sword. 
The streaming blood disdain’d his arms around ; 
And the disdainful soul came rushing through the wound.”’ 


Pierce viewing the same picture in its Latin frame-work thus de- 
scribes it: 

“Troy’s chieftain, when he viewed the badge—reminder of sad 
hours—to fury stung, gave vent to bitter wrath. 

“Shalt thou escape,’ he shouts, ‘arrayed in comrade’s gear? 
Nay, Pallas with this blow doth take thy life—wins vengeance of thy 
blood !’ 

“He ceased; full in the youthful breast then plunged the cruel 
steel. At death’s cold touch the limbs relax; the scornful spirit fled 
to gloom profound.” 

The vindictive speech of /Eneas is not much better by Pierce than 
by Dryden. It is, however, difficult to find, except by faint implica- 
tion, anything corresponding to Dryden’s “ grateful offering” in the 
original poem. But, oh! how much superior is Pierce’s description of 
the death scene; and how thoroughly true to the author’s meaning! 
This advantage is gained by the careful choosing of words, and by the 
faithful rendering of the thought, as “cruel steel,” instead of “shining 
sword ;” “the limbs relax,” instead of “disdain’d his arms ;” “scorn- 
ful spirit,” instead of “disdainful soul.” How differently one feels, 
too, at the final words, “spirit fled to gloom profound,” rather than 
‘soul came rushing through the wound!” The latter gives you an un- 
pleasant shock, while the other carries you to the edge of the common 
abyss, where you sorrowfully peer into the darkness not yet fathomed 
by the living. Pierce has here also kept to the sense of Virgil. 

Mr. Davidson, the commentator on Virgil, says, “The conclusion 
of this beautiful poem is unworthy the dignity of the subject.” I do 
not agree to this sentiment. The stern character of the hero is pre- 
served to the end. He was inclined to compassion, but the spirit of 
that age would have called it a weakness to have spared a fierce and 
implacable foe. Christian love and forgiveness were not yet in the 
ascendancy. But it appears to me that Captain Pierce’s graphic 
translation has preserved the beauty and dignity which the passage 
deserves. 

Should the reader have sufficient interest in this subject to make 
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other extracts and comparisons, he will find that it is not too much to 
claim for this rhythmic translation that it has all the “dignity, grace, 
and flow of blank verse,” and is far more literal than verse can be. It 
is attractive, easy to read aloud, gives clear and close connections in 
telling the story. In this way the interest is sustained. 

It has been a great puzzle to me how one author does excite and 
keep up the liveliest interest throughout an article or a book, whereas 
another, to all appearances quite as good in matter and quite as faithful 
in relation, grows wearisome as you proceed. I find at times the art 
lies in exciting expectancy which promises fruition, yet always by and 
by. A spirited horse enjoys the freedom of the pasture more than the 
confinement of the stable. The hostler tries every method to house 
him, but in vain, till at last he carries near to him in the most attractive 
style his measure of feed. The horse yields, takes a few mouthfuls, 
when the hostler pushes him away, giving him but occasional bites as 
he works him along to his stall. So the skillful writer husbands, deals 
out here and there his measures of exciting incident, and thus, drawing 
the reader on with him, brings him to the climax. Sometimes it is the 
transcript of truthful pictures, and often the marvelous, which attracts ; 
but here in this work of Pierce, while we have in the Latin all the 
variety and beauty that belong to the poetic art, it is the translator’s 
accomplishment that he has so contrived the ornamental dress that 
you do not tire of it by continued association. 

There is still another merit in the work which one can never forget, 
— it is the preference for Anglo-Saxon words. It is, I believe, Herbert 
Spencer, whose substitutive religious philosophy one may not admire, 
but whose philology is at least ingenious, who remarks that the use of 
the brief Saxon gives vastly greater force to expression or emotion than 
their analogous words of Latin and Greek origin. Pierce has taken 
great pains to make a nice discrimination in favor of these short and 
forcible signs of thought. A friend says, “ Fitness in the choice of 
words, both for euphony and for expressiveness ; happy paraphrases in 
cases where a bare literal rendering would be in our idioms tame and 
awkward,—these are excellencies which give newness and freshness to 
this translation.” 

As I have indicated, this English version was undertaken and 
prosecuted simply as a labor of love; it was not for profit, nor for 
commendation. So, as is natural, there was no mercenary nor flattery 
veil drawn between the writer and the great poet. There was no ob- 
struction to the flow of his inspiration. To Pierce we may apply Mrs, 
Browning’s sweet words,— 


‘¢ The poet’s arms have wound thee, 
He breathes upon thy brow; 
He lifts thee upward in the glow 
Of his great genius ’round thee.” 
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Perhaps there is no better place wherein to study that all-important 
grace and help of writers, the simile, than in Virgil. I am not sure 
but Pierce had better have taken the liberty of reversing many of them. 
As they appear in his book they are often like some magnificent bird 
whose shape and movement you are unable fully to discern and describe 
because of the size and exceeding attractiveness of the tail-plumage. 
The beauty and completeness of those things to which the primary 
thought is likened, when they come last, hold the attention altogether 
too much. The frame to a painting is doubtless important. If infe- 
rior it hurts the effect, but not so much as that excess of ornament 
which makes you forget or neglect the picture itself. 

The author of the poem, it is true, is herein responsible, but the 
same industrious art which in Pierce’s hands has brought up the grace, 
dignity, and interest of passages heretofore regarded as tame or ill- 
spoken, may in our English improve upon the literal order of the 
grand similes. 

There are some defects in this work that a careful re-punctuating 
will remedy, some passages are obscure and need to be re-read by the 
most thoughtful and attentive of minds to be comprehended. But 
these slight blemishes are few indeed. 

I do think that our teachers of Virgil could not do a better thing 
than read to their classes from this translation before the pupils go to 
their long, hard, and dry task. 

It is not one boy in a hundred that realizes anything of the interest, 
use, or charm of Virgil while he is digging through his school edition 
a few lines a day. The process has, on a youth, much the effect of 
using the grand conceptions of Milton for grammatical analysis and 
parsing. By such a practice many a bright mind has for years been 
filled with a disrelish for the poetry and been robbed of a genuine 
enjoyment. 

To put a translation into a young student’s hands would certainly 
be to deprive him of the intended discipline. It would give him 
doubtless a knowledge of Virgil, but it would take from him the whole 
effect, so wonderful and so multifarious, of studying on, word by word, 
from the Latin to the English, whereby he fills his memory, not only 
with Latin and English terms, but gathers the delicate shades of dif- 
ference in expression, which the bona fide classical scholar ever after 
holds as an abundant reservoir for his perennial use. 

Still, if the whole of Virgil in Pierce’s excellent translation could 
be read to the lads, accompanied with mythological explanations, so as 
to fill their minds with the interest that such a work ought to excite in 
any pursuer of literary knowledge, it would give to the subsequent 
toil the vigor of enthusiasm, and not mar or abate one jot of the uses 
of careful and minute study. 

To recur for a moment to the beginning of this review, I fear that 
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I there seem to lay too much stress upon the demands of a profession, 
and upon the honor and glory to be attained therein. Were the object 
to gain great advancement or renown in any pursuit, one must doubt- 
less devote himself assiduously to that pursuit. But this is not, after 
all, the best motive-power. There is a higher law that operates. A 
man ought not to cripple his God-given powers for any prospects of 
temporary success. Duty is sacred and must not be neglected, but 
duties vary in importance. It may be a consideration more important, 
for example, for himself and to mankind, that Washington was a 
Christian, a statesman, a self-sacrificing member of society, than the 
fact that he was a consummate soldier. The professional demand is 
strong indeed, but with us the citizen and the patriot and the MAN 
should never be swallowed up, either by its ambitions or by its tyranny. 

The army has given and will give opportunity, not only for faithful 
duty and its proper reward, but for mental and moral expansion. 


O. O. Howarp. 
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THE CAPTURE OF THE PERUVIAN MONITOR 
RAM “HUASCAR” BY THE CHILIAN 
SQUADRON, OCTOBER 8, 1879. 


TuHIs action, one of the most important in modern naval warfare, at 
least to naval officers, was fought off Mexillones de Bolivia during the 
forenoon of October 8, 1879, between the Peruvian ironclad “ Huascar” 
and the Chilian ironclad “ Almirante Cochrane,” assisted during the 
latter part of the battle by her sister ship, the ‘ Blanco Encalada” 
(formerly known as the “ Valparaiso”). The participation of the small 
wooden corvette “ Covadonga” in the action was so slight that she can 
hardly be considered as one of the combatants. 

The affair is hardly a fair test of the merits of the turret system, as 
the “ Huascar” is of the old type of English turret-ships, and weak in 
many points, whereas the Chilian vessels are almost new, and are pro- 
nounced by experts to be very fair exponents of the modern type of 
casemate ironclads, Mr. Reed, their constructor, is said to have claimed 
that they could sink the “ Huascar” in five minutes. It should also be 
borne in mind that the “ Huascar” had been almost continually em- 
ployed from the 10th of May up to the day of her capture, and had 
such a foul bottom that her speed had been reduced almost two knots. 
Admiral Grau, on the strength of his own observation and the evidence 
of his chief engineer and other officers, had protested against this last 
trip to the south, claiming that, on account of the condition of her 
boilers and bottom, she should first be sent to Callao for a thorough 
overhauling, as, in his opinion, as in that of all professional observers, 
her salvation depended on her speed. So strong, however, was the 
pressure brought to bear on President Prado by the stay-at-home war- 
riors, newspaper directors of the war, and persons greedy for prize- 
money, that the gallant admiral, who had never shown himself backward 
in incurring danger or behind in intelligent activity, was overruled, 
and the “ Huascar” was sent off in such a hurry that she left behind 
two newspaper correspondents, authorized passengers, who had gone 
ashore for a walk in Arica. The “Cochrane,” on the contrary, had 
just been placed in complete repair. This fact was not, however, known 
to Admiral Grau, who was greatly surprised to find his adversary 
making eleven instead of eight knots. 
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In order thoroughly to appreciate the importance of this action on 
the future operations of the war, we must call attention to the previous 
exploits of the “ Huascar,” which have been so ably stated in a paper 
lately submitted to the United States Naval Institute by Lieutenant J. 
Forsyth Meigs. Since the period reached by his account, she has been 
continuing her active operations. The mountainous character of the 
country and the deserts which lie along the western slope of the Andes 
prevent transportation to any extent except by sea. The command of 
the sea is then the most important factor in carrying on the present war. 
The “ Huascar,” an armored cruiser, stronger than the wooden vessels 
and, generally, faster than the ironclads of the Chilian navy, under an 
able commander, the late Rear-Admiral Miguel Grau, was able to make 
herself famous by capturing transports and launches, the latter being 
used in all the ports for embarking and disembarking cargo, by sudden 
dashes into Chilian ports, with an occasional exchange of shots with 
the batteries and vessels, and disturbing telegraphic communication by 
cutting the submarine cable. She had created a wholesome fear all 
along the Chilian coast, although all the acts of her commander were 
marked by justice and humanity, thus impeding the transportation of 
troops and supplies, except under convoy, and even, to a certain extent, 
paralyzing trade. The uninterrupted running of the steamers of the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company under a clause in the treaty with 
our government, which is extended to the English by a “ most favored 
nation” clause in theirs, prevented any very extensive secret operations, 
and transports were moved in dangerous times under convoy of the 
ironclads. The ‘‘ Huascar” made in all four raids to the southward ; 
on one of which, in the latter part of July, she captured the fine 
steamer “ Rimac,” with a fully-equipped battalion of cavalry and a 
large amount of military stores of all kinds; among other articles a 
complete outfit of water-skins, which were being sent to the army at 
Antofagasta, to enable it to carry water in crossing the desert of Ata- 
cama and operate on the line of the Loa towards the much-coveted 
province of Tarapaca. On the night of August 27, having been pro- 
vided at Callao with Lay torpedoes, and having on board an expert to 
manage them, she appeared off the harbor of Antofagasta and ap- 
proached the wooden corvette “ Abtao” to a distance of two hundred 
metres. This distance had been selected by the expert, although the 
admiral offered to put his vessel much closer. The torpedo was 
launched from the deck, and had proceeded some distance on its course 
when suddenly it began to turn to port, making a half circle in that 
direction and coming back towards the vessel. We are told on good 
authority that Lieutenant Fermin Diaz Canseco seeing this, and appre- 
ciating the imminent danger to which the ship and all on board were 
exposed, jumped overboard, and swimming to the torpedo, which must 
have been moving slowly, caused it to deviate from its course and pass 
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clear. This event probably disgusted the admiral with this system of 
attack, and on his next visit to Arica the torpedoes were probably put 
on shore, as they were not found on board the “ Huascar’” when she 
was captured.'. The day after this unsuccessful attempt she again ran 
in, and engaged the shore-batteries and corvettes “ Magallenes” and 
“ Abtao,” severely handling the latter vessel, besides killing and 
wounding about twenty of her crew. As it may be interesting to note 
some of the shots fired, we will describe them from information obtained 
aboard the vessels after the action. The ‘ Huascar” was struck by a 
150-pounder shell, which passed through her smoke-stack on the star- 
board side, and descending passed out through the smoke-stack and 
coaming of the fire-room hatch, about eighteen inches from the deck, on 
the other side, killing the lieutenant commanding the quarter-deck divi- 
sion of guns, who happened to be behind the smoke-stack at the time, 
wounding the ship’s bugler, and glancing on the water-way, passed over- 
board without exploding. Had this shot been a little lower it would 
have passed through the base of the stack, thence under the armored 
deck into the port boilers, there being no bomb-proof grating to stop it. 
A 300-pounder common shell, English service percussion fuse, struck 
the “ Abtao” just at the end of its range of three thousand metres, 
The “ Abtao” was at anchor without steam, and at the time heeled 
towards the “ Huascar.” This shell came in on the starboard side, 
traversed the iron mainmast, struck the deck on the port side abreast 
the engine-room hatch and exploded, damaging the mainmast and bul- 
warks, tearing a hole in the composite deck about four by six feet, 
twisting the iron deck-beams, pieces of the shell breaking up the 
engine-room gallery plating and passing into the coal-bunkers, the coal 
in which saved the bottom of the ship. The chief engineer, who was 
on the spar-deck, and five men were killed. One of the latter had his 
head taken entirely off by the barrel of his own rifle, which he had 
slung across his back diagonally, a piece striking the muzzle, which 
projected above his right shoulder, his back being towards the enemy. 
Another similar projectile, fired in the same round a minute afterwards, 
glanced on the bridge-rail very close to the commanding officer, passed 
through the bridge-frame and ladder, went through the smoke-stack, 
struck a cavil-plate in the port water-way, and exploded, bulging out 
the side, damaging the bulwarks and deck. This shot killed eight 
men. Both of these fires were remarkable for range and accuracy, and 
for the perfect action of the fuses used. 

During the fight between the “Huascar” and “ Esmeralda,” at 
Iquique, in July, the gunners of the former were natives, and such 
poor shots that they failed to hit the enemy’s vessel, even at close 

1 We have since learned that the torpedoes were landed at Iquique and buried 


in the cemetery, where they have since been found by the Chilians.—R. R. I. and 
T. B. M. M. 
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quarters ; this reduced Admiral Grau to the necessity of ramming and 
sinking a ship which he should otherwise have captured. On return- 
ing to Callao, he insisted upon being furnished with a new crew and 
practiced gunners. The captains of the two turret guns were specially 
selected from men who had been trained in the English gunnery-ship 
“ Excellent.” Many of this new crew were foreigners. The two shots 
which have been described were fired by these new gun-captains, and 
serve, with the first shots of the Angamos fight, to prove what a valua- 
ble acquisition they were, and how their loss, quite early in the action, 
may have influenced to some extent the final result. 

About the 1st of September a new policy was inaugurated by the 
Chilian government. Commodore Galvarino Riveros relieved Rear- 
Admiral Rebolledo Williams in command of the Chilian squadron, 
taking also personal command of the “ Blanco Encalada.” Com- 
mander La Torré, a very young officer, who had commanded the 
“ Magallenes” in her noted escape from the “ Union” and “ Pileomayo” 
in the early days of the war, relieved Captain Simpson in command 
of the “ Almirante Cochrane.” About October 1, the “Cochrane” 
having been put in complete repair, the Chilian squadron went north 
to Arica. The squadron consisted of the ironclads “ Blanco Encalada” 
(flag-ship) and “ Almirante Cochrane,” the wooden corvettes ‘‘ O’Hig- 
gins” and “Covadonga,” and the armed transports “ Loa” and 
“ Mathias Cousifio.” The last-named vessel, on approaching Arica, 
took in tow the steam-launches of the two ironclads, rigged for tor- 
pedo service. A delay occurred in hoisting out the “ Blanco’s” boat, 
one of the pennants carried away dropping and seriously injuring it. 
This caused the attack to bedelayed twenty-four hours. At three o’clock 
on the morning of the 4th, the “Loa” having reached what was sup- 
posed to be a short distance from the port, the boats started on their 
mission. On account of a miscalculation of the distance they failed 
to arrive off the port until broad daylight ; this caused the attack to be 
relinquished. A reconnoissance showed that the “ Huascar” was not 
in the port, and, from some fishermen who were captured, it was learned 
that she had started south on another raid. Upon this information the 
Chilians returned with all speed to Mexillones Bay, where they coaled, 
and awaited instructions from the Director of the War, Seftor Soto- 
mayor, at Antofagasta. 

At about two o’clock on the morning of October 5 the “ Huascar” 
appeared in the harbor of Coquimbo in company with the corvette 
“Union.” The handling of these two vessels on that occasion was 
much admired by the foreign naval officers present. Perfect quiet 
reigned in both, and, althongh they passed within a cable’s length of 
the men-of-war at anchor, the only sound heard was a whispered order, 
in English, to “Go ahead slow.” Captain Garcia y Garcia, who com- 
manded the “ Union,” has since said that great trouble was experienced 
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in controlling the steam on board his vessel to prevent the necessity of 
blowing off. The quiet on shore was, however, still more remarkable. 
Not even a whispered order was heard to man the batteries, which had 
been constructed at great expense, and were armed with guns at least 
one of which could have pierced the “ Huascar’s” armor. After cruis- 
ing about the harbor, finding no transports, and not being able to draw 
the fires of the batteries, the two vessels went south around the point 
at a little after 3 a.m. All the next day they kept in sight to the 
southward of the port, managing to intercept two mail steamers, from 
which they probably learned of the Chilian move to the northward. 
During the 6th and 7th the Peruvians moved up the coast, and, al- 
though Admiral Grau’s orders were not to approach nearer than seventy 
miles to Antofagasta, where the Chilian squadron was supposed to be 
when he left Arica, he determined, on the strength of his later infor- 
mation, to look in at that place. Leaving the “Union” on lookout 
near Point Letas, the “ Huascar” ran in towards the anchorage off 
Antofagasta at about 1.30 on the morning of October 8. Finding 
nothing to interest her there, she stood out and rejoined the “ Union” 
at 3.15. Both vessels now stood round Point Letas and headed north. 
A few minutes afterwards they made the smoke of three vessels coming 
along the coast, steering south, about six miles distant. These were 
soon after recognized as vessels of war, and the course, at 3.30, changed 
to southwest. 

The Chilian squadron at Mexillones, having coaled, put to sea 
during the night of the 7th in two divisions: the first, under Com- 
modore Riveros, consisting of the slower vessels, ‘“ Blanco,” ‘ Cova- 
donga,” and “ Mathias Cousifio,” leaving at about 10 P.M., and steering 
down the coast towards Antofagasta; the second, under Commander 
La Torré, consisting of the “Cochrane,” “O’Higgins,” and “ Loa,” 
leaving at about 1 a.m. of the 8th, with orders to cruise twenty-five 
miles on and off Point Angamos. This was done in accordance to 
telegraphic instructions from the Director of the War, and differed 
slightly from the conceived plan of the commodore, who intended to 
have moved south along the coast in similar divisions, the first division 
skirting the coast and looking in at the bays, while the second stood in 
the same direction but farther off shore and about forty miles on the 
starboard quarter of the first. Either of these plans would probably 
have entailed the same results. Thus it was that, at 3.30 on the morn- 
ing of October 8, the weather being fine and clear, the lookout man in 
the “ Blanco’s” top reported the smoke of two vessels approaching from 
under Point Letas, distant about six miles. At daylight the enemies 
recognized each other. The “ Huascar” ran for an hour to the south- 
west at full speed, making about 10? knots with sixty revolutions and 
an average pressure of 25.5 pounds of steam; the “Blanco” and “Co- 
vadonga” following, making about 74 knots. The “ Mathias Cousifio” 
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was sent in towards Antofogasta, but later turned to the northward 
and followed her consorts. Commodore Riveros saw immediately that 
the chase was hopeless ; still, on the chance of an accident to the ma- 
chinery of the “ Huascar” or her consort, or of their turning to the 
northward and being cut off by the second division, he determined to 
continue it. 

It has been asked whether the results of the battle might not have 
been different had the Peruvian ships engaged the Chilians at this time. 
It is true that the “ Union” was a much more powerful vessel than the 
“ Covadonga,” and that both she and the “ Huascar” had a great advan- 
tage in speed. When, however, we consider that the admiral’s orders 
were very explicit, and wisely so, that he should run no risks with his 
ships, as the loss of the “ Huascar” might entail what has since come to 
pass, it does not seem strange that he should have attempted to escape. 
Admiral Grau, finding that he was rapidly distancing his pursuers, 
turned to the northward at about 5.40, and eased his engines by re- 
ducing the revolutions to fifty-three. Having been on deck all night, he 
now lay down for some much-needed rest. At about 7.15 smoke was 
seen from the ‘‘ Huascar” on the horizon, to the northwest, and at 7.30, 
she having stood slightly tothe westward to reconnoitre, the “ Cochrane” 
and her consorts were recognized. The “ Huascar” was seen at about , 
the same time from the “Cochrane’s” top, and the “ Loa” was sent to 
reconnoitre. Admiral Grau, who had now come on deck, probably feel- 
ing confident that he could elude the “ Cochrane,” as her speed accord- 
ing to the latest information in his possession was only eight knots, 
stood for a short time towards the “Loa.” Finding, however, that 
the “ Cochrane” was changing her bearings more rapidly than he had 
anticipated, he stood more to the east, and ordered full speed. The 
“Union,” which had remained on the “ Huascar’s” port quarter, now, 
at about 7.45, crossed her stern and passed to starboard of her at full 
speed. From this moment this vessel made the best of her way to 
Arica, followed until dark by the “Q’Higgins” and “Loa.” The 
conduct of these three commanding officers has been much commented 
upon; the first for not engaging, the others for not continuing the 
pursuit. The three ironclads were now about eight thousand metres 
distant from each other. Grau saw that his only chance of escape lay 
in his speed. Anxious must have been the hour which he passed walk- 
ing up and down his quarter-deck, outwardly perfectly cool and collected. 
At 9.10, the “ Cochrane” having approached to within less than four 
thousand metres, and it being evident that she could cross his bows, 
he ordered the crew to quarters, and shortly afterwards entered his con- 
ning-tower alone. In going to quarters an accident occurred in shifting 
the lead from the ordinary steering-wheel under the poop to the fight- 
ing one in the turret-chamber under the conning-tower. This caused 
the “ Huascar” to yaw considerably whilst a makeshift tackle was being 
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rigged. At 9.25, the “Cochrane” being about three thousand metres 
distant, the “ Huascar” opened fire with her turret guns. The second 
shot ricocheting ahead of the “ Cochrane” entered her unarmored bows, 
and, after smashing the galley and causing some slight damage, fell on 
deck without exploding. At this time the “ Blanco” was about six 
miles astern. The “ Cochrane” did not answer these shots, but stood 
on until within two thousand metres, when she opened fire. One of her 
first shots penetrated the “ Huascar’s” armor on the port side, and ex- 
ploding entered the turret-chamber, where it set fire to the light wood- 
work, killed and wounded twelve men, some of whom were at the 
winches used to revolve the turret, and drove its own fragments and 
débris of all kinds under the turret-trucks, which it jammed for th 
time being. A 10-inch 300-pounder Palliser chilled shell from the 
“ Huascar,” fired at a range of six hundred metres, struck the “ Coch- 
rane’s” starboard side armor at an angle of thirty degrees. The plate, 
which was six inches thick, was indented or scored out to a depth of 
three inches, the bolts were moved, and the backing was forced in; a 
beam was also broken. The shell probably broke up. 

At 9.40 the “ Huascar” stood a little to port with the intention of 
ramming the “Cochrane,” but the latter prevented this by turning an 
. equal amount to port and steering a parallel course. At 9.45 the con- 
ning-tower was struck by a shell, which exploded in it, shattering it 
very much and blowing Admiral Grau to pieces,—only one foot and a 
few fragments being found. Admiral Grau usually directed the move- 
ments of his vessel with his head and shoulders out of the top of the 
tower, the shell, therefore, must have hit him at about the waist. The 
concussion from this shot caused the death of Lieutenant Diego Ferré, 
the admiral’s aide, who was at the fighting-wheel, only separated from 
the conning-tower by a light wooden grating. This officer’s body was 
mistaken for that of his commander, and caused the erroneous state- 
ments which appeared at the time of the combat. No wounds were 
found on Lieutenant Ferré’s body. Part of this shot also disabled the 
fighting-wheel, and the vessel turned to starboard and ran to the east- 
ward until the damage having been repaired she was again headed 
north. About this time a shell penetrated the armor of the turret, 
which was trained on the port quarter in its thickest part to the left of 
the port of the right gun, killing and disabling most of the guns’ crews. 
Among the former were the two gun-captains, and among the latter 
Commander Meliton Carbajal, Chief of Staff, who had come to inform 
the second in command, Commander Elias Aguirre, that he was now in 
command. This shot furnishes the data for the killing effect of the 
projectile fired experimentally at the “Glatton” some years ago, which 
by a curious coincidence struck exactly the same part of the turret. 
Relief crews were sent to the guns, but the firing became very wild, as 
the men were comparatively inexperienced. The right gun had been 
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disabled by the shot above mentioned, which bent the right compressor 
and cap-square. Lieutenant Rodriguez, while looking out of one of 
the gun-ports, had his head taken off. An eye-witness reports that the 
native part of the crew was much demoralized by the loss of their 
commander, and that most of the fighting was now done by some of 
the officers and the foreigners, or Gringoes, as they are pleased to call 
them. The cabin and wardroom were full of men and officers,—some 
wounded and many refugees from the upper deck, from which every 
one had been driven by the Nordenfelt and small-arm fire of the 
enemy. 

The “Cochrane” now attempted to ram, coming at right angles to 
her adversary, firing her starboard bow gun at two hundred metres; 
the centre gun missed fire. She missed the “ Huascar” and passed 
about five metres astern of her. A shot from one of the “Cochrane’s” 
port guns pierced the armor of her opponent on the starboard quarter, 
exploding and doing much damage,—among others, carrying away the 
iron tiller-block which served as a lead for both ordinary and fighting 
steering-ropes. The “Huascar” now again headed to the eastward. 
A shell now pierced the armor abreast the engine-room, covering the 
engines with débris, and killing and wounding several persons in the 
engine-room gallery. Among the latter were Surgeon Tavara and Mr. 
Griffiths, the master of the English schooner “Coquimbo,” captured a 
few days before, and whose crew were forced to render service during 
the action. The relieving tackles, which had a very bad lead behind 
the transoms in the admiral’s cabin, were now unarmed. The steering 
was very uncertain, as Commander Aguirre had to conn the vessel from 
one of the lookout hoods of the turret, and the word had to be passed 
clear aft on the lower deck to the men at the relieving tackles. The 
“Cochrane” again attempted to ram the “ Huascar,” firing her starboard 
bow gun as before at two hundred metres and coming on at right angles, 
with the centre guns trained abeam with three degrees’ depression. 
She again missed her blow and passed astern. The centre gun was 
being loaded at this time. 

It was now about 10.10, and the “ Blanco” arrived on the scene of 
action, passing between the “ Huascar” and “Cochrane” just as the 
latter was preparing to ram a third time. The “Cochrane,” to avoid 
the imminent danger in which she was placed by her consort’s ram, was 
forced to turn to port and then to the northward, increasing her dis- 
tance to twelve hundred metres. The “ Huascar” turned to starboard 
and headed for the “ Blanco,” with the intention of ramming her, at 
the same time firing some ineffectual shots in her direction. The 
“ Blanco” sheered to starboard also, and passing at about twenty-five 
metres’ distance, poured a broadside into her stern, which killed or 
wounded all of the men at the relieving tackles, and also many of the 


wounded and others assembled in the officers’ quarters. The wounded 
Vou. III.—No. 4. 27 
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were now removed to the coal-bunkers and store-rooms. The “ Huas- 
car” now stood to the westward. 

On account of the number of shots which had traversed the smoke- 
stack, driving down soot, débris, and smoke into the fire-room, it was 
impossible to see the gauges. The water got too low in one of the 
boilers, which allowed the tubes to be burned through, and caused a 
great escape of steam. This led the Chilians to believe that they had 
struck one of the boilers. The small-arm fire at some previous time 
killed and disabled three out of the four men stationed at the Gatling 
gun in the “ Huascar’s” top, although protected by a boiler-iron screen. 
The fourth man went below. This must have been done by the small- 
arm men in the Chilian tops, which were higher than that of the 
“ Huascar,” which had no top covering or hood. The breast-high 
shield bore no evidence of having been penetrated from below. At 
10.25 the “‘ Huascar’s” colors were shot away at the flag-staff, and for 
some moments she was supposed to have surrendered, and all firing 
ceased. A plucky Frenchman, a loader at one of the guns, went 
aft and hoisted another flag at the gaff. A shot about this time 
penetrated the turret of the “ Huascar,” killing or mortally wounding 
every man in it, including Commander Aguirre. Some idea of the 
terrible effects of this shot may be drawn from the fact that when this 
officer’s body was found and identified, all the upper part of the head 
was gone, the lower jaw only remaining, four wounds on the right leg, 
a cut across the stomach, and six body wounds; the right shoulder and 
arm had disappeared entirely. He was standing at the time to the left 
and rear of the left gun, with his head in the sighting-hood. Lieutenant 
Palacios was terribly wounded by this shot. At Commander La Torré’s 
urgent request Palacios was sent on board the next northern bound 
mail steamer, but died before reaching Lima. 

The command had devolved upon the fourth officer, Lieutenant 
Pedro Garezon. The vessel was almost unmanageable and on fire in 
several places ; still the engines were kept going, and the left turret gun 
was fired occasionally. The “Cochrane” now returned and again tried 
to ram ; she was only prevented from doing so by the chance move- 
ments of the “Huascar.” Both Chilian ships now followed the 
“ Huascar,” using the bow and centre guns, accompanied by an un- 
ceasing shower of small-arm and machine-gun projectiles. The “Coch- 
rane” was struck during the action, probably when she turned off to 
give place to the “ Blanco,” by a shell which entered her unarmored 
stern and caused considerable damage, wounding ten men, of whom 
two afterwards died. The “Covadonga” now came up and succeeded 
in putting herself on record by firing one gun. Lieutenant Garezon, 
after calling a council of surviving officers, sent Sub-Lieutenant Ri- 
cardo Herrera to the chief engineer with orders to attempt to sink the 
vessel by opening her valves. Chief Engineer MacMahon and his 
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assistants succeeded in partially accomplishing this by opening the 
circulating-valves of the condensers, to do which they had to stop the 
engines. They were at work on the bonnet of the main injection-valve 
when Lieutenant Simpson, of the “Cochrane,” interfered, revolver in 
hand. While this was going on below some of the men down forward, 
having crawled up through the fore-hatch, waved towels and handker- 
chiefs, seeing which the Chilians ceased firing. The flag was then 
hauled down. As the “ Huascar’s” engines did not stop at first, they 
were going to re-open fire when she stopped, perhaps for the reasons 
already stated. She was immediately boarded by boats from the “Coch- 
rane” under Lieutenant Simpson, and from the “ Blanco” under Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Castillo, chief of staff to the commodore; with 
them came surgeons and engineers. 

The Chilian officers on taking possession found from three to four 
feet of water in the hold. Some of the holes made in the side by the 
projectiles were nearly awash, and in a few more minutes the vessel 
would have sunk. She was also found on fire in several places, espe- 
cially over the magazines forward. Fortunately the sea was smooth, 
and the valves being closed, the pumps were started, the ship freed 
from water, and the fire extinguished. The wounded and prisoners 
were transferred to the Chilian ships. The “ Huascar’s” engines had 
received no damage, and three out of four of the boilers were in con- 
dition to be used ; therefore, with very little assistance, she was enabled 
to go into the port of Mexillones during the afternoon, and in two 
days, her shot-holes having been temporarily stopped and steering-gear 
repaired, she started in charge of a prize crew under Lieutenant Pefias, 
the executive officer of the “ Blanco,” for Valparaiso, where she has 
since been completely overhauled, the injured plates being replaced by 
some which happened to be on hand, sent out from England for the 
“Chacabuco” and “O’Higgins.” On the 8th of December she was 
again in active service. 

The scene on board the “ Huascar” when boarded was terrible. 
There was hardly a square yard on any part of her upper works that 
did not bear marks of having been struck with some species of projec- 
tile. Her smoke-stack and conning-tower were nearly destroyed, her 
boats gone, and davits either entirely gone or bent out of all shape. 
Her mast was riddled and port chain-plates carried away, but, strange 
to say, no rigging was cut. The bulwarks, poop, forecastle, and hatch 
coamings were much injured. The capstan was struck and knocked 
entirely overboard by a shot. The Chilians’ fire must have been ex- 
tremely accurate, a fact which is not surprising, as the “ Huascar” was 
reduced during the latter part of the fight to little more than an armored 
target. Below the scene was much more terrible; everywhere were 
death and destruction. Eighteen dead bodies were taken out of the 
cabin, and the turret was full of remains of the two sets of guns’ crews.. 
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The light woodwork ladders and bulkheads were all destroyed. It was 
claimed that many valuable documents were captured. Among the 
papers found were complete working drawings of the “ Blanco” and 
“Cochrane.” The ship’s log and steam-log had disappeared; it is 
claimed that they were burned in the furnaces with many other docu- 
ments. The total duration of the action was ninety minutes. During 
this time the “ Huascar” lost or had disabled her commander and three 
next senior officers, besides twenty-eight officers and men killed and forty- 
eight wounded out of a crew of about twohundred. She had her steer- 
ing-gear disabled three distinct times by the enemy’s fire, was set on fire 
in eight different places, had her turret jammed, her right turret gun 
disabled, and her light guns and Gatling unmanned. A more curious 
and demoralizing shot-effect can hardly be imaginéd. Nearly every 
time that she was struck the greatest temporary damage possible was 
inflicted, and yet no permanent injury was caused. The armor in this 
case was only a great disadvantage to her. It served to explode the 
enemy’s projectiles, which it in no case stopped when they struck at any 
but the smallest angles. The backing and inner skin only served to 
increase the number of fragments which were driven into the interior 
of the vessel with deadly effect. On the contrary, the shell that passed 
through the light iron sides of the forecastle did not explode and did 
but little damage. The explosion of each shell—and each shell which 
pierced the armor exploded—set the ship on fire in a new place. This 
would suggest the great necessity of permanent water-mains with short 
hose connections in all parts of a vessel. The Chilian small-arm and 
Nordenfelt gun fire drove every one from the decks and away from the 
unprotected quarter-deck guns, showing what an important factor that 
class of fire is to play in all future naval actions. The Chilians had 
twelve of their best marksmen stationed in each of their fore- and main- 
tops. This fire would have been much more terrible had repeating-rifles 
been used. The fact that good marksmen with rifles drove the crew 
away from a machine-gun should not be lost sight of. The Nordenfelt, 
also adopted in the English service, is similar in effects to the Hotchkiss 
revolving-cannon. It has proved itself not only effective against the 
personnel but also against the matériel. This class of arm is certainly 
of great importance. The mere fact of even the smaller calibres being 
able to penetrate the sides of any of our unarmored vessels up to eight 
hundred metres (seventy explosive projectiles a minute), ought to call 
our attention to it very seriously. The difficulty of ramming when 
both vessels are under way, even when one is almost unmanageable, is 
a feature worthy of notice. 

We may ask ourselves, of what use would the Whitehead system of 
torpedoes have been in such an action? The answer would seem to be 
that the Whitehead or any of the diverging systems would have proved 
ito be dangerous and suicidal. The spar type alone might have been 
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used. The great necessity of having several different means of steering 
seems also to be well proved, especially some of the systems proposed 
for steering along the keel, or perhaps even a second rudder, as fitted 
to the new “Comus” class of English corvettes. The places where 
each of these systems are worked should be in direct telegraphic or 
voice-tube connection with the position or positions selected for the 
commanding officer. The position of the commanding officer in action 
seems another matter worthy of consideration. Near the base of the 
smoke-stack, the best vertical target on a vessel, certainly seems to be 
the worst place. The “ Huascar’s” tower had another disadvantage: it 
was between the smoke-stack and the turret, the next best target. In 
this way it stood an excellent chance of being hit by the projectiles which 
missed either of those prominent objects. The top of the turret was found 
to be the best position with us, but a second should certainly be provided. 
A splinter-grating over the engines would also seem to be suggested by 
the mass of débris which fell on them, but, almost miraculously, did not 
stop them. It is worthy of note that while the Chilian vessels could 
always bring some of their guns to bear on the “ Huascar,” the ‘‘ Huas- 
car” found herself in many positions where only steering would bring 
her guns to bear on them. In fact, this action tends to prove that an 
all-round fire, even inferior in single guns, will have a great advantage 
over a preponderance of fire within only restrained limits. 

The “ Huascar’s” voyage south was one continued ovation, and her 
reception at Valparaiso was accompanied by extensive religious, civic, 
and military ceremonies, The remains of Admiral Grau were interred 
at Santiago with full military honors, and throughout South America 
solemn masses were celebrated. The deepest regret at his death was 
expressed in Peru, Bolivia, and Chile by all classes of people. His 
record was a bright one. For many years an officer in the Peruvian 
navy, gaining experience by occasional cruises in the merchant service, 
and member of the Chamber of Deputies, he refused to resign his- 
naval position, although his promotion was slow (and he was offered an 
honorable, permanent, and remunerative command in the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company), saying that although at the time he was of no 
good to his country and was not appreciated, the day might come when 
he would be wanted. He commanded the “ Huascar” almost contin- 
ually from the time of her coming to this country. When the war 
broke out he was in Congress, but immediately applied for and received 
his old command. When, a few months before his death, he was pro- 
moted by a unanimous vote of Congress to the rank of rear-admiral, he 
requested to be allowed to retain the outsemblance of his old rank and 
his old command, in which he felt that he was of most value to his 
country. He donated all the prize-money which was due him from his 
several captures to the fund for carrying onthe war. He told a friend, 
before leaving Arica for the south on his last expedition, that the 
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“ Huascar” would be his tomb, as she proved to be. Admiral Grau 
in any service would have been an honor to the name of gentleman and 
an ornament to the naval profession. 

To the “Cochrane” undoubtedly belongs most of the credit of the 
capture. This was gracefully acknowledged in an interview between 
Sefior Sotomayor, the Minister of War, and Commodore Riveros, which 
took place at Antofagasta immediately after the action. It was at first 
rumored that the shot which struck the “ Cochrane’s” stern and wounded 
some of her men came from the “ Blanco.” The non-appearance of an 
official report from the “ Cochrane” was attributed to that fact. The 
“ Cochrane’s” officers are said now to deny the fact and assert that it came 
from the “ Huascar.”” Commodore Riveros has been promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral; Commander La Torré to that of captain; and 
Lieutenant-Commander Castillo to that of commander and placed in 
command of the “ Blanco.” 


Appended to this account are several documents which are thought 
might be found of interest, especially to the student. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE NAVAL BATTLE OF THE 8ru OF 
OCTOBER. 


TRANSLATED BY LIEUTENANT J. F. Meras, U.S.N. 


‘“¢ COMANDANCIA EU JEFE DE LA ESCUADRA, 
“ANTOFAGASTA, October 10, 1879. 
““SENor CoMANDANTE JENERAL: 

“ After my arrival in Mexillones de Chile (formerly Mexillones de 
Bolivia), which I have reported to you in a letter of to-day relating the 
result of my expedition to Arica, I hurried the coaling of the ships of 
the squadron in order that I might go with them to the south. This 
latter step was indicated by the repeated telegrams of the supreme gov- 
ernment and those of the Minister of the War at Antofagasta, which 
informed me that the Peruvian ships were ravaging the coast of Chile. 

“T ordered the commanders of the ships of the squadron to leave 
the port of Mexillones at a late hour of the evening, with the squadron 
in two divisions, one, formed of the slowest vessels, to keep the land in 
sight and look into all bays, coves, and shelters in the coast where the 
enemy might lie in wait ; the other, of the swiftest vessels, to keep about 
twenty or twenty-five miles astern of the first squadron and farther off 
shore. 

“This arrangement of the squadron was not carried into effect, 
because the commander of the ‘Cochrane’ was telegraphed by the Min- 
ister of War to cruise with his ship, the ‘O’Higgins,’ and the ‘ Loa’ off 
Mexillones de Chile during the night and until noon of the next day. 
The ‘ Blanco Encalada,’ the ‘ Covadonga,’ and the ‘ Mathias Cousifio’ 
were ordered to cruise during the night near Antofagasta. 
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“Tn execution of these orders I got under way from Mexillones 
with the vessels named at 10 p.m. of the 7th, and steered to the south, 
with the land in sight. 

“ At about 3.30 A.M. of the 8th, and when off Point Letas, the look- 
out of the ‘ Blanco Encalada’ saw ahead the smoke of two vessels, which 
appeared to be coming out from the coast to reconnoitre the vessels under 
my command. These vessels were at about five miles distance. 

“T gave orders to steer towards the vessels, and these made off as 
soon as we turned towards them. This made me confident that they 
were enemy’s vessels, and a little later the daylight showed me that I 
had the ‘ Huascar’ and the ‘ Union’ before me. 

“The chase was determined. In spite of the bad state of the 
‘Blanco’s’ boilers I ordered full speed, and that the ship should be 
turned directly towards the chase. I easily saw from the speed of the 
enemy that my efforts would be useless if it did not turn out, as I con- 
fidently expected, that the other Chilian vessels would join in the game 
and head off the enemy in his flight. In confirmation of my belief I 
recollected that the captain of the ‘Cochrane’ must at this time be cruis- 
ing about twenty miles off Point Augamos. 

“The enemy fled before us, sometimes inclining towards the west, 
and sometimes drawing in towards the land, but always steering nearly 
north. The superior speed of his vessels increased momentarily the 
distance between us. I continued, however, the pursuit as the best 
means of forcing the enemy into action by encountering the cruisers off 
Mexillones. 

“ At about 7 A.M. we saw to the northwest the smoke of two vessels. 
A few moments after it was certain that they were our vessels, and that 
they were chasing the enemy. 

“The Peruvian vessels, seeing the danger they were in, forced their 
engines to full speed and continued their flight to the north, keeping 
close to the shore, the distance between the enemy’s vessels and our 
ironclads being about six thousand eight hundred metres. The ‘ Union,’ 
whose speed was the greatest, evidently increasing this distance, the 
corvette ‘O’ Higgins’ and the steamer ‘ Loa’ left the rest of the Chilian 
squadron in her pursuit, the rest of the squadron steering towards the 
‘ Huascar’ at full speed. 

“The ‘Cochrane,’ forcing her engines to the utmost, succeeded in 
lessening visibly the distance which separated her from the Peruvian 
monitor. The latter, making a supreme effort, tried to escape to the 
north, but our ironclad gained on her, and it was evident that the fight 
must begin in a few minutes more. 

“ At 8.40 a.m. the ‘ Cochrane’ was at about three thousand metres’ 
distance from the ‘ Huascar.’ At 9.15 the latter, still flying, fired the 
first shot at the ‘Cochrane.’ Our ironclad did not reply. With a 
serenity worthy of all praise her commander was not concerned with the 
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fire of the euemy, but continued to advance upon him, in order that the 
fire of the ‘Cochrane’ might be more sure and more effective. And 
the combat a few moments later began with a well-sustained fire from 
both vessels. 

“The ‘Blanco’ meanwhile advanced towards the enemy. The 
‘ Huascar,’ after a considerable cannonading with the ‘Cochrane,’ turned 
towards the ‘ Blanco’ and fired some shots at her ; these were returned 
immediately. 

“There was an interval when the ensign of the ‘ Huascar’ had dis- 
appeared, and we thought the fight ended ; but the Peruvian flag was 
almost immediately re-hoisted, and the struggle continued. 

“ As the fight went on the vessels drew so close together that it was 
thought that the rams would be used. At one time the ‘ Huascar’ 
passed the ‘ Blanco’ at about twenty-five metres’ distance only, firing her 
guns and keeping up a warm discharge from the machine-guns in her 
top. The ‘Cochrane’ having drawn away from the ‘ Huascar’ while 
that ship was closely engaged with the ‘ Blanco,’ presently returned, and, 
handled with great skill, she placed the enemy between two fires. The 
enemy then, under the hail of shot from our two ironclads, was obliged 
to submit. 

“ The ‘ Covadonga’ near the end of the fight got within range and 
fired upon the enemy. 

“Tt was evident that the crew of the Peruvian ship were greatly 
demoralized. Although her engine was going ahead still, as if she still 
hoped to escape, we could see that some of her men were throwing 
themselves overboard. 

“T therefore ordered the fire to cease, and ordered the nearest ves- 
sels to lower boats to pick up the men in the water. One of the boats 
from the ‘ Blanco,’ under command of the chief of staff of the squadron, 
went on board the ‘ Huascar’ to take the officers of that ship prisoners, 
and a few moments later this boat returned aboard, bringing the sad in- 
formation that Admiral Grau was dead, killed by a projectile, and that 
his body had disappeared ; and also that two officers who had succes- 
sively replaced him were dead. 

“The death of the Peruvian rear-admiral, Don Miguel Grau, has 
been, sefior comandante-jeneral, much felt in this squadron, whose 
chiefs and officers highly honor the patriotism and valor of that great 
sailor. 

“T next occupied myself in the transportation of the wounded and 
prisoners ; sent a Chilian crew aboard the prize, and sent her to Mexil- 
lones de Chile. 

“The victory gained near this port has immensely weakened the 
maritime power of the enemy, and has gained for our republic an ex- 
cellent vessel of war. Her engine being unhurt, this vessel may, after 
slight repairs, go into battle with our flag flying. Besides this valuable 
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acquisition we have in our power twenty-five chiefs and officers 
prisoners and more than one hundred enlisted men. 

“This result has been obtained at a small sacrifice. The ‘ Coch- 
rane’ was struck twice, but was not damaged in any vital part. Her 
crew, according to the report of her captain, has twelve wounded, of 
whom one has died, another is gravely hurt, and the rest have slight 
wounds. The ‘ Blanco’ did not have any loss, and was not damaged 
in any part. 

“The conduct of the chiefs, officers, and crews of the vessels of my 
squadron was excellent. When the destructive effects of our projectiles 
are seen it will be evident that all were as cool as though we were firing 

at a target. 
: “ In separate communications I forward to you detailed list of the 
prisoners, of the number of the dead and wounded, and the reports of 
the commanding officers of each of the vessels under my command which 
took part in the battle. 

“T must add that the ‘O’Higgins’ and the steamer ‘ Loa,’ that went 
in pursuit of the ‘Union,’ chased her as far as the river Loa. Seeing 
the impossibility of overtaking her, it being already late in the day, the 
chase was abandoned, and our ships steered to the south, and reached 
Mexillones de Chile at 9 a.m. of the 9th. 

“ Dios guarde a V. S. 
“ GALVARINO RIVEROS. 
“At SeNor CoMANDANTE-JENERAL DE MARINA.” 


“Further Details of the Battle of the 8th of October. Communicated by 
Captain of Corvette, Don Guillermo Pefia, Segunda Jefe of the 
‘ Blanco Encalada.’ 


“ At 3.55 A.M., coming out from under Punta Letas, we endeavored 
to drive her north, so that she might meet the ‘Cochrane,’ ‘ O’ Higgins,’ 
and ‘ Loa,’ off Mexillones. At 9 we saw the smoke of three vessels, 
and then we felt that our prize was.sure. At 9.20 the ‘ Huascar’ fired 
her two 300-pounders at the ‘Cochrane ;’ the latter did not reply, but 
continued the chase. The ‘Huascar’ continued her flight to the north. 
At 9.25 the ‘Cochrane’ fired with her chase guns with good direction ; 
the ‘ Huascar’ replied with two guns. At this time the ‘ Blanco’ was 
five thousand five hundred yards off. At 9.30 the action between the 
‘ Huascar’ and the ‘ Cochrane’ was fully engaged, the ‘ Huascar’ steer- 
ing about north-northeast. At 9.35 one of the ‘Cochrane’s’ shots struck. 
At 9.38 the ‘ Huascar’ turned her bow towards the ‘Cochrane.’ At 
9.45 the ‘Cochrane’ put a shell through the ‘ Huascar,’ and at 10 
another through her side. At 10.01 another in the same side, and the 
‘Huascar’ turned her bow towards Punta Chacaya. At 10.03 a shell 
from the ‘ Cochrane’ struck the ‘ Huascar’s’ stern. At 10.04 one struck 
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the side, and at 10.08 another in the same place. At 10.09 the ‘ Blanco’ 
fired at two hundred yards. At 10.10 the ‘ Huascar’s’ flag was hauled 
down, but one minute thirty seconds later it was re-hoisted. At this 
time the fight was renewed with us very near. At 10.36 we puta shell 
through the ‘ Huascar’s’ stern, and at 10.37 two shots in the side and 
at the line of flotation. At 10.55 she hauled down her flag, was taken 
possession of by fifteen sailors and five soldiers, and at 11.30 steered 
towards Mexillones, using her own engine. She anchored at Mexil- 
lones at 3.05 P.M. 


“ II. Communicated by the Commander of the ‘ Loa,’ Captain of Cor- 
vette, Don Javier Molinas. 


“6.10 A.M., saw smoke to the south. Signaled immediately to 
‘Cochrane’ and ‘O’Higgins.’ Fired the two stern guns. ‘ Cochrane’ 
and ‘O’Higgins’ steered towards the shore. ‘ Huascar’ and ‘ Union’ 
forced towards the shore. ‘ Blanco’ and ‘Covadonga’ chase from the 
south ; ‘Cochrane’ and ‘ O’Higgins’ to the north; ‘ Loa’ to the west, 
steering south. 

“9.20 a.m., the ‘ Huascar’ fired her two 300-pounders at the ‘ Coch- 
rane.’ Shot passed over. 

[Then follows a description of the fight, already described by Cap- 
tain Pefia.] 

“10.57, the ‘ Loa’ and ‘O’Higgins’ start in pursuit of the ‘ Union.’ 
12.15 p.m., the ‘Loa’ passed the ‘O’Higgins.’ The chase continues. 
2.30, fired the bow guns. 2.40, fired the 150-pounder at the ‘ Union.’ 
We were going fourteen knots at full speed. 2.45, ‘Loa’ on the port 
side of ‘Union,’ fired the bow gun. 3.29, fired the bow gun, and 
seeing that the pursuit was useless ordered half-power. 

“¢Ta Union,’ although within shot, did not reply to a single one 
of our shots. She increased her speed to an extraordinary extent.” 


SURGEON MANUEL F. AQUIRRE’S LETTER. 


TRANSLATED BY LIEUTENANT T. B. M. Mason, U.S.N. 


‘““CALMIRANTE COCHRANE,’ 
“‘ MEXILLONES DE CHILE (LATE Bottv14), October 9, 1879. 
‘““SENon Prpro Noiasco CARVAJAL: 

“ Dear Srr,—As I promised, I will give you some account of the 
late events of the war. 

“During the night of the 6th inst. we returned from our expedi- 
tion to the north. We had anchored in Mexillones,—the ‘ Cochrane,’ 
‘O’Higgins, and ‘Loa.’ Early the next day we were joined by the 
‘Blanco Encalada,’ ‘ Covadonga,’ and ‘ Mathias.’ 

“During the evening of the 7th inst. the Chief of the Squadron 
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received orders to go to Antofagasta, which he did the same evening, 
in company with the ‘Covadonga’ and ‘ Mathias.’ A little after the 
departure of these vessels, Captain La Torré received orders from the 
Minister of War to go out and cruise twenty miles off and on Mexil- 
lones, in order to cut off the retreat of the ‘Huascar’ and ‘ Union, 
which had been reported off Coquimbo two days before. 

“At 1.30 a.m. of the 8th we left the bay, in company with the 
‘Loa’ and ‘O’Higgins.’ At 4 A.M. we were a little more than twenty 
miles to the westward of Point Augamos. At 6.45 we made out the 
smoke of two vessels to the southeast and very near the coast, which 
we supposed to be the enemy’s vessels (of which fact we were soon 
convinced). A little while after, heading so as to cut off their retreat, 
we saw three more columns of smoke, also to the southward. These 
were those of the ‘ Blanco,’ ‘Covadonga,’ and ‘ Mathias,’ which were 
pursuing the enemy, but at a great distance in the rear. 

“At this time we made out very distinctly the ‘Huascar’ and 
‘Union,’ which were heading directly to the north. We made all speed, 
steering directly for Point Augamos, shortening every moment the 
distance which separated us from the enemy. 

“ At 7.30 we cleared ship for action. The ‘ Union,’ which followed 
in the wake of the monitor, came within hail, leaving her a few minutes 
afterward, heading north at full speed. The ‘O’Higgins,’ which was 
on our port side, and the ‘ Loa,’ which was some distance astern, 
received orders to head off and attack the enemy’s corvette, which was 
escaping, while the ‘Cochrane’ attacked the ‘ Huascar.’ 

“We met off the Bay of Mexillones; it was 9.10, and we were three 
thousand two hundred metres from the monitor when she hoisted her 
flag and fired her two turret guns. The balls passed over our iron- 
clad and fell in the water without causing damage. 

“Our captain did not give the order to fire, hoping to shorten the 
distance and thus to gain greater accuracy of fire. When we had ap- 
proached a thousand metres nearer we opened fire. The second shot 
struck her conning-tower, killing, as we are informed by her own 
officers, her commandant. It was now 9.20. A little afterwards the 
‘ Huascar’ turned to starboard, and we steered parallel to her; we were 
doing very good firing, perforating her armor and doing immense 
damage. We now had her, at a distance of four hundred and fifty 
metres, harassed by our shot, when she hauled down her flag, which 
was hoisted at the main-gaff; this was the only one she carried. It 
was 10.10. Still she did not stop her machinery. A few minutes 
afterward she re-hoisted her flag; both vessels were running parallel 
to each other. At 10.20 she turned a second time to starboard; the 
ship had no helm ; two of our projectiles, which had entered her stern, 
had cut away the chains of her fighting-wheel. The ordinary steering- 
gear had also been injured during the first moments of the action. 
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Seeing this, we put the helm to port in order to attack her with our 
ram, but the blow was badly directed, and the stern of the monitor 
passed ahead of our ram, Thus harassed by a hail of projectiles, with- 
out helm, her hull injured in many parts, as also her turret, her first 
and second commandants dead, also many of her other officers and 
crew; thus already in a condition to surrender, the ‘ Blanco’ arrived 
and took part in the fight, running between the ‘Cochrane’ and the 
‘ Huascar’ in such a way that we found it necessary to turn rapidly to 
port to prevent a collision. It was now 10.25. This incident pro- 
longed the situation, which was becoming definite, forcing us away one 
thousand two hundred metres from the enemy when we had been only 
two hundred. Nevertheless, putting on full speed, we returned and 
reduced the distance a few minutes afterward. The enemy closed, 
turning his bow to the ‘Cochrane,’ but seeing that we performed the 
same manceuvre, she desisted from her intention and turned to star- 
board, passing only five yards from our ram. In passing we fired our 
guns at this short range, doing much damage. As the enemy went on 
turning to starboard, the ‘ Blanco,’ which had remained astern of us, 
took advantage of the manceuvre to attack her with her ram, without 
accomplishing her object. ‘The fire of our ironclads continued accu- 
rately on the enemy, which, not being able to escape and almost used 
up, hauled down her flag, steering towards the ‘Cochrane.’ The poop 
and decks of the monitor were covered with people who were making 
signals to us with white handkerchiefs. It was 10.55 a.m. We manned 
our boats to take possession of the ship and to aid her crew. Once on 
board of her we saw horrible scenes,—mixed with the fragments of the 
ship were to be seen many bodies and dying men who were breathing 
their last. The deck was covered with blood and pieces of human 
bodies. The cabin and wardroom, which was the surgery, were com- 
pletely destroyed and full of wounded. 

“There was not a single part of the ship which did not show 
blotches of blood and fragments of bodies. It is necessary to have seen 
such a sight to approximate one’s ideas to so terrible a spectacle. To 
the most gravely wounded we gave immediate professional assistance on 
the spot, sending them on board our squadron, where they were treated 
with the greatest care by my colleagues. 

“In a few moments our boats transported to their respective ships 
first the wounded and then the well. There remained only two Peru- 
vian lieutenants on board the monitor. On boarding the ship she was 
making much water, both by the injuries received and also because the 
condensers and valves had been left open in order that she should sink, 
but, thanks to Mr. Warner and Mr. Romero, engineers of the ‘Coch- 
rane, who promptly remedied these evils, the ship was saved. A 
moment more without these aids the ship would undoubtedly have been 
lost. 
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“ Another circumstance caused us nearly to be lost with the ship. 
A few moments after we put foot on her deck we noticed a fire, 
caused by the explosion of a projectile, almost over the magazine. I 
was occupied in having the wounded passed on deck when I was ap- 
prised of this fact by a negro of the crew. I did not fail to give the 
alarm ; fortunately it was extinguished in good time. Once relieved 
from these inconveniences, and having manned the vessel with Chilians, 
we headed for the port, where we arrived a few hours afterward. I 
forgot to tell you that of the Commandant Grau there only remained 
one leg and one tail of his frock-coat. They were taking his body out 
of the tower when a shell caused it to disappear together with those 
who were carrying it. His sword and clothing were placed in the 
hands of the Commander-in-Chief. 

* * * * * * * * 

“ Tnclosed is a list of the injuries done to the ‘Cochrane’ : 

“ Injuries to the ship: One shot on the port armor, which pene- 
trated a few inches, moving the plate, breaking some of the bolts, 

“ Another in the port counter, which passed through the captain’s 
cabin, his pantry, the door of the steerage; the bulkhead of the lieuten- 
ants’ quarters of the wardroom destroyed ; a rocket-tube went through 
the dispensary, a stanchion, signal-room, and went out abaft the port 
armor bulkhead, striking lightly the muzzle of the port after-gun 
No. 6. 

“ A third, which perforated the bow on the port side a yard and a 
half from the water-line, destroying the galley, the port forward-boat, 
a ventilator, and fell afterward, without exploding, on deck. This shell 
was preserved intact. 

“The fourth struck near the water-line, under the port gangway, 
without doing any damage, as it came very obliquely. 

“The fifth struck the port cathead.” 


* * * * * *” * * 
(Signed) “ Manuet F. Aguirre, Surgeon.” 


THE OBJECT OF THE EXPEDITION OF THE CHILIAN SHIPS TO 
ARICA. 


Official Report of the Chilian Commander. 


‘HEADQUARTERS OF THE FLEET, 
‘“‘ ANTOFAGASTA, October 10, 1879. 


“Tn pursuance of instructions received from the Minister of Marine, 
and contained in his note of the first instant, after calling a council of 
war, at which were present the commanders of the vessels under my 
command, and the adjutant and secretary of the fleet, I left Mexillones 
at 1.20 a.m. on the 2d. 
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“The steamer ‘ Loa’ separated from the convoy upon leaving the 
bay, and steered for Tocopilla, at which port she had some cargo to 
discharge and marines to take on board. It was agreed that she should 
rejoin the convoy at a given point. 

“ The squadron kept well out to sea in order not to be seen from the 
land, steering in convoy during the 2d, and reaching the eighteenth 
degree of latitude by the following day. There it lay to at about sixty 
miles west of Arica whilst the two torpedo-launches of the ironclads 
were got ready. The ‘ Loa’ rejoined us there with the news, obtained 
from one of the steamers on the line, that the ‘ Huascar’ and ‘ Union’ 
had left Arica with troops for Iquique, and had again left the latter 
port, apparently for the south. 

“On that day the squadron was to steer for Arica, arrive there 
before dawn on the 4th, and, under cover of the night, send the 
torpedo-launches into the bay, and operate an attack upon the forts 
in case any of the principal vessels of the Peruvian fleet should be 
found there. 

“An accident delayed for a day the carrying out of this plan. 
Whilst the launch that was to carry the torpedoes, in company with the 
‘Cochrane’s’ boat, was being hoisted out of the‘ Blanco Encalada,’ on the 
afternoon of the 3d, one of the ropes broke, and the launch fell to the 
deck, breaking the keel and making a hole in it, and some hours were 
taken up in repairing it. I was thus forced to delay operations until 
the following night. 

“On the 4th, therefore, at half-past three in the afternoon, the 
squadron steered down upon Arica. 

“The ‘ Loa’ led the way, having instructions to tow the torpedo- 
launches to a distance of six miles from the port. She was to arrive 
at that distance at 2 A.M. on the 5th, cast off the launches, which were 
then to proceed direct to the anchorage-ground in the bay and apply 
their torpedoes. ‘This operation was to be effected before the dawn 
should reveal to the enemy the presence of the squadron. 

“ At 4.30 A.M. on that day the squadron arrived within sight of the 
enemy’s port. The ‘Loa’ returned and advised having cast off the 
torpedo-launches at about 3 a.M., when she calculated being at about 
the distance agreed upon. 

“The growing light of dawn revealed to me shortly before 5 A.M. 
that the torpedo operation had failed. 

“Our launches returned, having been unable to reach the anchorage 
in Arica unperceived. On account of the dense fog on the coast the 
‘Loa’ had cast them off when at a much greater distance from the port 
than that agreed upon, so that, although they put on full steam, it would 
have been impossible for them to reach their ground of operations be- 
fore the morning light betrayed their presence to the enemy. The 
torpedo attack having fallen through, there remained the open attack 
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upon the enemy’s war-vessels in the bay. In order to put the latter 
into execution the squadron approached the bay, and I assured myself 
that neither the ‘ Huascar’ nor ‘ Union’ were inside. The only war- 
vessel there was the ‘ Pileomayo.’? The monitor ‘Mancos Capac’ was 
also anchored, apparently close in shore as a floating battery. 

“The fact of the Peruvian ironclad and the ‘ Union’ having left the 
port two days previously for the south was subsequently communicated 
by some fishermen who were taken in the bay. 

“Shortly afterwards the torpedo-launches made their appearance, 
and confirmed the report of the fishermen. 

“In order to decide what was to be done, I considered it proper to 
call a council of war of the commanders of the ships and the fleet ad- 
jutant and secretary. This was done, and it was resolved not to attack 
Arica, in consideration of the fact that the ‘ Huascar’ and ‘ Union’ being 
at large, there would be no practical use in engaging the forts with the 
sole prospect of doing damage to so unimportant a vessel as the ‘ Pilco- 
mayo.’ ‘The circumstance of the Peruvian vessels, according to all the 
information obtained, having proceeded to the south, where they were 
very possibly operating upon the Chilian coast and endangering the 
safety of our transports, had also its influence in this decision. It was 
therefore thought best either to dispatch the swifter vessels southwards, 
and leave the ‘Blanco Encalada’ and ‘ Covadonga’ to follow behind 
within sight of the coast, or to attempt a fresh torpedo attack on the 
following night. As I was of opinion that the latter course would give 
no results, owing to the natural vigilance which the proximity of the 
squadron would cause the enemy to exercise, I resolved to steer for the 
south and reconnoitre the coast on the way. 

“ When the vessels of the squadron were moving away from Arica, 
being still within sight of the port, the ‘ Pileomayo,’ leaving her shelter 
among the merchant vessels, steered out as though to reconnoitre. The 
corvette ‘O’ Higgins,’ which was nearest to the port at the time, pursued 
the enemy’s vessel and exchanged a few shots with her. The ‘ Pilco- 
mayo’ thereupon lost no time in returning to the anchorage. 

“That night I communicated, opposite Pisagua, with one of the 
steamers on the line that was on her way to Callao from Valparaiso, 
and again received a confirmation of the news as to the Peruvian ves- 
sels having left Iquique with the apparent intention of proceeding to 
the coast of Chile. 

“Continuing on my way, I entered the Bay of Mexillones de Chile 
at 9.40 a.m. on the 8th instant without anything fresh occurring. 
Early on the previous night the ironclad ‘Cochrane,’ corvette ‘O’Hig- 
gins,’ and transport steamer ‘ Loa’ had entered the same port without 
meeting with anything worthy of note on their way. 

“GALVARINO RIVEROS. 


‘*To THE COMMANDER-GENERAL OF MARINE.”’ 
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OFFICIAL REPORT OF CAPTAIN CARBAJAL, SURVIVING COM. 
MANDER OF THE “ HUASCAR.” 


“San BERNADO (CHILE), October 16, 1879. 


“ At 4.50 A.M. on the 30th the monitor ‘ Huascar’ left Arica, and 
convoyed the transport ‘ Rimac’ as far as Iquique. The latter steamer 
had the division under the command of General Bustamante on board. 
On the way we met the Callaoand Valparaiso steamer in front of Mex- 
illones, and finally anchored in Iquique at 4.20 P.M. 

“The division was at once landed, and when that was done we 
again left at 4 A.M. on the Ist inst., in company with the ‘ Rimac’ and 
‘Union,’ which latter vessel had arrived at Iquique on the afternoon 
of the previous day. 

“The ‘ Huascar’ and ‘ Union’ accompanied the ‘Rimac’ on her 
return north a short way, and an hour afterwards the two former took 
a westerly course, and, after putting a few miles’ distance between 
themselves and the land, steered for the south. 

“At 9 A.M. on the 4th we sighted a steamer on her way north- 
wards close in shore; upon reconnoitering her she proved to be the 
‘Chala,’ one of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s boats. We 
then made for Sarco, where we arrived at 10.30 A.M. 

“Tn this small port the schooner ‘Coquimbo’ was anchored, flying 
the English flag; but upon examining her papers it was discovered 
that before the declaration of war she claimed the Chilian flag, and had 
obtained from the British Consul in Coquimbo, subsequently to the 
date of said declaration of war, a provisional certificate of register to 
enable her to fly the English flag. 

“ For this reason, and as the vessel was engaged in the same traffic 
that it had been in before the change of flag, she was sent to Callao in 
charge of First Lieutenant Arnaldo Larrea, with two midshipmen and 
seven men, for judgment by the Court of Prizes. Her captain and 
crew were transferred to the ‘ Huascar’ as a measure of precaution. 

“ At 3.30 P.M., after seeing the schooner under way for her des- 
tination, we continued on our course southwards. At 1.50 A.M. on the 
5th we entered the anchorage in the port of Coquimbo, and remained 
there for an hour unperceived by the enemy. The United States ship 
‘ Pensacola’ and Her Majesty’s ship ‘Thetis’ were at anchor in the 
port. After reconnoitering we came out and proceeded southwards 
again, steering for Tongoy, where we found and reconnoitered the Pa- 
cific Steam Navigation Company’s steamer ‘Cotopaxi,’ which a few 
minutes later left for the south. 

“ At 12.30 p.m. we sighted a steamer crossing the mouth of the 
latter port, and steered out to examine her. At 1.30 P.M. we commu- 
nicated with her and found her to be the ‘Ilo,’ of the Callao and Val- 
paraiso line, which was on her way northward. 
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“ After reconnoitering this vessel we remained under steam oppo- 
site the port of Coquimbo, in order to effect some repairs to the ‘ Huas- 
car’s’ machinery, and at 5 P.M., when these were finished, we proceeded 
on our way, steering northwest for a few miles to get clear of the coast, 
and subsequently north. 

“ At 9 a.M. on the 7th we again laid to for further repairs to the 
‘Huascar’s’ machinery and to take three hundred sacks of coal from 
the ‘ Union,’ as our supply was running short. The operation of trans- 
shipping these sacks was concluded at 1.05 P.M, and we then continued 
on our course north. 

“ At 10 P.M. on the same day we sighted a light on our bows, and 
upon approaching it made it out to belong to one of the steamers on the 
line, on her way south. We kept her on our beam for about half an 
hour. At midnight we sighted the lights of the port of Antofagasta, 
and steered for them. 

“At 1 A.M. on the 8th we arrived at the anchorage, and after 
reconnoitering the port for an hour came out again to join the ‘ Union,’ 
which we had left at the entrance to the port. This was effected at 
3.15 A.M., and the two vessels were proceeding on their way north 
when the smoke of three steamers was seen; we approached them 
slowly in order to find out what they were, and discovering them to be 
ships of the enemy which were exchanging signals, we steered to the 
southwest, in order to get away from them and the land. At dawn we 
made them out to be the ‘ Blanco Encalada,’ ‘ Covadonga,’ and ‘ Mathias 
Cousifio,’ from the former of which we were separated by a distance of 
about six miles; the ‘Blanco’ and ‘Covadonga’ chased us, whilst the 
‘Mathias Cousifio’ made for Antofagasta. 

“Putting on all steam the ‘ Huascar,’ making about 10} knots, 
succeeded in veering round from west to north, in which latter direction 
the way was clear, the two Chilian vessels keeping up the chase. 

“ Matters continued thus when, at 7.15 a.M., the smoke of three 
steamers was made out on the northwest, and a few moments later we 
discovered them to be the ‘Cochrane,’ ‘O’Higgins,’ and ‘ Loa,’ which 
were steering to cross our bows. More steam was then ordered to be 
put on to enable us to forge ahead before having our retreat cut off. 
The ‘ Union,’ which was on our port quarter, passed over to starboard 
and made good way northwards on account of her superior speed. 

“ Not so, however, the ‘ Huascar,’ in spite of all the efforts made 
with that object, and at 9.40 a.M., an engagement being inevitable, we 
opened fire upon the ‘Cochrane’ with the turret guns when the latter 
was one thousand metres away; the ‘ Blanco’ and ‘Covadonga’ were . 
six miles astern, and the ‘O’Higgins’ and ‘Loa’ steered to cut the 
‘Union’ off. 

“ The ‘Cochrane’ did not reply to our fire immediately, but con- 
tinued shortening the distance, making more speed than the ‘ Huascar, 
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until she was within two hundred metres to port of us. She then 
opened fire, piercing the armor of our hull over the turret-section, at a 
foot above the water-line, the shell explé@ing inside the section and 
placing twelve men hors du combat; another shot cut the port tiller- 
ropes of the fighting-rudder, and obliged us to rig up a tackle to steer 
with. 

“ About ten minutes after having received these damages we suffered 
another and more serious one. A shell struck the commander’s turret, 
pierced it, and exploding inside, blew up Admiral Grau, who was in 
command of the ship, and mortally wounded First Lieutenant Diego 
Ferré, who was serving as adjutant to the admiral. 

“The second in command, Captain Elias Aguirre, then took charge 
of the ship, and under his orders the action was continued, it becoming 
fiercer and more sustained as it proceeded. 

“ The difficulty experienced in steering the ‘ Huascar’ prevented the 
ship keeping a straight course, so that our speed was of no use to us, 
being counterbalanced by the vessel’s yawing ; the ‘ Blanco’ and ‘ Cova- 
donga,’ therefore, succeeded in coming up to within two hundred metres 
to starboard of us. 

“In this position, the ‘Huascar’s’ speed being of no further use to 
her, being shut in between the ironclads, firing into the ‘ Blanco,’ we 
tacked and made an attempt to ram her, which, however, was of no 
avail, the Chilian vessel avoiding the blow, and we were left at the 
mercy of the fire of the ironclads and even of the ‘ Covadonga.’ 

“ At this period of the action the writer, who was standing by the 
side of the right-hand turret gun, was wounded by the pieces of a shell 
that penetrated the turret armor and exploded inside, and being no 
longer able to take notes of the course of affairs, was carried to the 
engine department and there attended to as his case required. 

“The accompanying dispatch of First Lieutenant Pedro Garezon, 
upon whom the command devolved in consequence of the death of the 
second in command, Captain Aguirre, and the wounded state of the 
writer, will inform your Honor of the detail of the termination of this 
desperate and unequal action. 

“The ‘ Huascar’ fell into the hands of the enemy when all resist- 
ance had become impossible, her guns being rendered useless, her 
rudder broken, and her crew being more than decimated. 

“ As a last recourse the valves were opened wide to sink the ship, 
and this would have been effected had it been in any way possible to 
repulse the enemy’s boats that came alongside. That being impossible, 
they took possession of the ship, and prevented her sinking when there 
was already four feet of water in the hold, put out some fires that were 
still threatening the stem and stern of the vessel, and finally took her 
to Mexillones, not without some difficulty, which the calm state of the 
water enabled them to overcome. 
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“ All the survivors, the greater portion of them wounded, were 
taken prisoners and transferred to the ironclads, where they were 
attended to and treated with the greatest consideration. 

“ Before terminating allow me to express to your Honor the pro- 
found grief which the officers and men on board of the ‘ Huascar’ 
experienced on becoming aware of the irreparable loss of their brave 
commander, Admiral Grau, and his gallant subordinates, Captain Elias 
Aguirre and First Lieutenants Diego Ferré and Meliton Rodriguez, 
all of whom died at their posts doing their duty to the last; and it is 
also right that I should recommend to your Honor’s consideration the 
bravery, enthusiasm, and calmness that the officers and men of the 
‘ Huascar’ displayed during the unequal fight. 

“ Adjoined your Honor will find a list of those present during the 
action, as well as a return of the killed and wounded. 

“Second Lieutenant Enrique Palacios, Surgeon-Major Santiago 
T4vara, and several of the crew, whom, in consequence of the severity 
of their wounds, it was impossible to bring on here, remained in the port 
of Mexillones. The rest of the wounded are distributed between Val- 
paraiso, Santiago, and this place, according to the state of their wounds. 

“ All of which I have the honor of laying before your Honor in 
order that, through the medium of your Honor, His Excellency the 
Supreme Director of the War may be informed of same. 

“MANUEL MELITON CARBAJAL.” 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF LIEUTENANT GAREZON, LAST IN COM- 
MAND OF THE “HUASCAR.” 


‘“‘On BoarD OF THE STEAMER ‘COPIAPO,’ 
“ANTOFAGASTA, October 10, 1879. 


“CAPTAIN MANUEL MELITON CARBAJAL: 

“T have the honor to lay before you the events which occurred on 
board of the monitor ‘ Huascar’ on the occasion of the action between 
that vessel and the Chilian ironclads ‘Blanco Encalada’ and ‘ Coch-. 
rane’ and schooner ‘Covadonga,’ on the 8th inst., opposite Augamos. 
Point, after the death of Rear-Admiral Miguel Grau, Captain Elias 
Aguirre, First Lieutenants Diego Ferré and José Meliton Rodriguez, 
and when you yourself were wounded. 

“ At that period of the action the ‘ Huascar’ was again rudderless 
for the third time, the enemy’s shells having penetrated through the 
counters and broken the tackle and bolt-rings of the tiller, as well as 
the fighting-gear and chain rudder-pendants. The bursting of these: 
shells caused fires to break out three different times in the commander’s 
and officers’ state-rooms, gutting them completely. Another shell pene-- 
trated into the engine department through the engineers’ cabins, causing 
a fire to break out there and knocking the bulkheads on to the engines, 
which continued working, however, thanks to the promptness with. 
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which the rubbish was cleared away. Fires also broke out in two other 
parts of the vessel, viz., underneath the commander’s turret and in the 
orlop-deck forward. 

“ Affairs being in this state, and it being totally impossible to con- 
tinue maintaining the offensive, I resolved, after consultation with the 
three other surviving combatant officers, to sink the ship before the 
enemy could take her, and with this object I dispatched Sub-Lieutenant 
Ricardo Herrera to give orders personally to the chief engineer to open 
the valves, which was immediately done, it being, however, necessary 
to stop the engines for the purpose, as will be seen from the report of 
said engineer. 

“The enemy suspended their fire at 10.10 a.m. The ship was 
already commencing to sink by the stern, and we should have succeeded 
in sinking her altogether had not the stopping of the engines allowed 
time for the boats that had been lowered from the enemy’s ships to come 
alongside, which we were unable to repulse, in consequence of all the 
arms we had having been rendered useless. As soon as their officers 
came on board they forced the engineers, revolver in hand, to close the 
valves, there being already four feet of water in the ship’s well, and 
when we were expecting to sink every moment; they likewise extin- 
guished the fires and forced us to go on board of the ironclads with the 
wounded. 

“ Tt is impossible to state exactly the number of shots that the ship 
received, for there is scarcely a section that is not cut to pieces, the 
agglomeration of rubbish and the little time at our disposal making a 
detailed examination impossible. 

“ Before concluding it is my duty to state that all the officers and 
men of the ‘ Huascar’ displayed great enthusiasm, bravery, and calmness 
in the fulfillment of their duties. 

“ T must also inform you that when the officers and men in the boats 
came on board they found the flag-staff fallen on account of the chain- 
stay which kept it in position having been broken, so that the flag that 
hung from it, and which had been hoisted for the second time, was lying 
on deck, a circumstance that I pointed out to First Lieutenant Toro of 
the ‘ Cochrane,’ and to other officers whose names I do not remember. 

“PEDRO GAREZON.” 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF MR. SAMUEL MacMAHON, CHIEF 
ENGINEER OF THE “HUASCAR.” 
‘‘On BoarD OF THE ‘COPIAPO,’ AT ANCHOR IN 
ANTOFAGASTA, October 10, 1879. 


“ First LIEUTENANT PEDRO GAREZON, 
IN TEMPORARY COMMAND OF THE ‘ HUASCAR’: 


“In compliance with my duty, I beg to inform you of what took 
place in the engine department during the action with the Chilian iron- 
clads and the schooner ‘ Covadonga,’ on the 8th instant. 
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“At 4 A.M. I received orders to go at full speed, the smoke of some 
vessels having been seen ; I therefore increased the speed to sixty revo- 
lutions, with twenty-five to twenty-six pounds of steam on. 

“ At 5.40 a.m. I received orders from Rear-Admiral Grau to slacken 
speed. From that time until close upon 8.30 A.M. the engines were 
making fifty-two to fifty-four revolutions per minute. 

“The ironclad ‘ Cochrane’ and two other vessels were sighted to the 
north at about 7.30 A.M., but at such a distance that only their smoke 
was visible, and that not distinctly. Rear-Admiral Grau, therefore, 
doubtless thinking he could pass clear without increasing the ‘ Huas- 
car’s’ speed, gave me no orders to put on more steam. 

“ At 8.30 a.M. the admiral called me and ordered me to make three 
or four revolutions more. After giving the necessary orders I went on 
deck to observe the position of the enemy’s vessels, and noticed that the 
ironclad ‘Cochrane’ was gaining on us and rapidly diminishing the 
distance between us. I returned to the engine-room and gave orders to 
put on all steam, all the safety-valves being already well secured so as 
to give the greatest pressure possible, and we then had from twenty- 
five to thirty pounds of steam on, which, with twenty-six to twenty- 
seven inches of vacuum, gave the engines from sixty to sixty-three revo- 
lutions. If the ship’s bottom had been clean she would have made 
twelve miles or more in place of eleven, which in my opinion is the most 
she made. 

“The first shell that took effect in the engine department entered 
through my cabin on the port side, breaking the skylight and scattering 
the fragments over the engines, and also a quantity of the screws and 
bolts of the armor-plates, and caused a fire to break out in the place. 
The second shell carried away the covering-boards of the engines, the 
splinters falling in showers on top of the latter. 

“ The third entered astern through the officers’ state-room, bringing 
along with it a quantity of splinters and portions of the engine bulk- 
heads. The fourth came through the starboard quarter and burst in 
the middle of the engine department, destroying the cabin on the star- 
board side and creating havoc throughout the department ; several were 
killed by this shell and others wounded, amongst the latter Doctor 
Tavara and Mr. John Griffiths, captain of the prize ‘Coquimbo.’ The 
engines were completely covered with splinters of wood and pieces of 
iron and beds. There was fortunately no damage done to the machinery ; 
but the engine-room was full of smoke arising from the fire. occasioned 
by the bursting of the shells. There was no material damage done in 
the furnac2-room ; but on account of the number of shells which had 
burst in the interior of the smoke-stack the place was full of smoke and 
soot, and it was impossible to see the steam and water indicators of the 
boilers. As the state-rooms were destroyed, it became necessary to send 
_ the wounded below; the greater part of them were placed in the for- 
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ward coal-bunker. Captain Carbajal and two or three others were taken 
to the engine store-room. Matters being in this state, and the officers 
seeing that it was impossible to save the ship, I received personal and 
private orders from Sub-Lieutenant Ricardo Herrera to open the valves 
and sink the vessel, which orders I immediately executed with all pos- 
sible dispatch, bringing up the wounded from below at the same time. 
After this I had to stop the engines in order to take out stoppers of the 
condensers, but I had no time to finish doing this, as we were boarded 
and taken prisoners when the ship had from three to four feet of water 
in the upper well; in a few minutes more the water would have rushed 
in through the holes made by the enemy’s shells, and the ship would 
have at once sunk. The second engineer and myself were threatened 
with revolvers, and told to set the engines going and pump out the 
water. We refused to do so on the ground that we were prisoners of 
war ; but they told us that the engineers of the ‘ Rimac’ had been forced 
to deliver up their engines in good condition, and that we had to do the 
same or be killed. 

“ Before concluding I must state that the enthusiasm, bravery, and 
discipline of the men under my orders gave me great satisfaction ; all 
complied with their duty up to the last moment, and I must make par- 
ticular mention of the second engineer, Mr. Thomas Hughes, whom I 


had left in charge of all the engineers and men down below, and who 
did not come up until he saw that the water was close to the furnaces. 
“SAMUEL MacManon, 
“ Chief Engineer.” 


Norse.—Nationalities of ‘‘ Huascar” Prisoners.—Peruvian, 92 men, 22 officers ; 
English, 28 men, 5 officers; American, 1 man, 1 officer; French, 8 men; Nor- 
wegian, 1 man; Dane, 1 man; German, 8 men; Greek, 8 men. 





WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 


“NEWSPAPER correspondents and all that race of drones are an encum- 
brance to an army; they eat the rations of fighting men and do no work 
at all. Without saying so directly, you can lead your army to believe 
anything; and, as a rule, in all civilized nations what is believed by 
the army will very soon be credited by the enemy, having reached him 
by means of spies, or through the medium of these newly-invented curses 
to armies,—I mean Newspaper Correspondents.” The above-quoted 
words are the embodiment of the opinion of Sir Garnet Wolseley, the 
luckiest soldier in the British army, a man who owes his fame to the 
very gentlemen whom he has expressed his hatred of, and a general 
who, except in one instance, has never seen war conducted on the mag- 
nificent scale witnessed by those men whom he designates as “drones” 
and the “curses” to armies. I ask myself, as I read those scalding 
words, can the writer have known Forbes, MacGahan, Jackson, or 
others whose names will be famous for a long time in the history they 
have done so much to form ? 

Who could with justice term that noble hero, that glorious man, 
that most worthy American, the late J. A. MacGahan, whose connec- 
tion with the New York Herald shed so brilliant a lustre not only on 
that paper but on the whole newspaper press,—who could, I ask, term 
such a man a drone, an encumbrance, or a curse? Who, again, could 
use such expressions in relation to the gallant Forbes or the accom- 
plished Jackson? I contest, and do so with the firm conviction that 
all Americans will agree with me, that the men I have named are not 
only an honor to their respective countries, but are worthy to be reck- 
oned among the most eminent men the world has produced; and I 
trust that in the course of this article I shall succeed in proving that 
war correspondents of the newspaper press not only are not “drones,” 
“encumbrances,” or “curses,” but that they are hard-working, useful 
men, who are necessities in this advanced age, when the numbers of 
people anxious for the latest news from the battle-front are so enor- 
mous, and the readers of newspapers in all civilized countries so greatly 
increased. War correspondents can hardly be said to have sprung into 
existence before the last quarter of this century. The Peninsula War 
times knew them not, and considering that the Duke of Wellington 
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declared he would hang any of the profession whom he might find in 
the vicinity of the camps where he ruled supreme, we can thoroughly 
understand how it was the people interested in the wars prevailing at 
that period, who lived at home in safety but in anxiety, were kept in 
ignorance of the events at the seat of war, and knew but little of what 
was going on save through the medium of the Duke’s published dis- 
patches. Fortunately for the gentlemen who, armed with the pen 
(which we are told is mightier than the sword), follow the fortunes of 
armies in the field, the “ Iron Duke” has been gathered to his fathers, 
and the general who in these days would pursue the same bloodthirsty 
course in dealing with “specials” as his more eminent predecessor 
threatened‘ to adopt has not in his power to exterminate the race of 
these active and daring servants of the public press by the aid of a 
short rope and an airy platform. Now when a war is being waged 
those at home can read to-day the news of yesterday’s fight, and have 
brought to them, almost face to face, the every incident of the battle in 
which those dear to them by the ties of family or friendship were en- 
gaged in the cause of their country’s honor. Did Private A perform 
some valorous deed yesterday, for which he will receive an especial 
mark of his sovereign’s or his country’s favor, to-day his proud and 
anxious relations and friends are made aequainted with the gallant 
action in detail through the medium of the “special correspondent ;” 
did Captain B fall on the “ field of honor,” with his face to the foe and 
a bullet in his manly breast, in less than twenty-four hours the sad 
news is conveyed to those in the home he has left never to return. 
How much longer does the general delay the glorious or the heart- 
breaking news, as the case may be, than the correspondent? How 
differently does the one tell the news! The first, in a few curt words 
that convey little information, says, “I have the honor to bring to 
your notice for recognition the name of Private A of such-and-such a 
regiment,” or “I regret to announce the death of Captain B ;” but the 
other brings joy to the heart of those interested in Private A, makes 
the blood dance with delight as he tells in glowing language how that 
gallant but humble soldier won fame and deserved the reward of merit; 
or he paints the sad picture of Captain B’s death in tones that are full 
of sympathy, that, though causing hot tears of grief to flow, yet fill the 
stricken ones with pride. At times we read of a battle being waged 
even when the paper is in our hands, and the descriptions are so vivid 
that old campaigners hear, as it were, the very thunder of the cannon, 
the crackle of the musketry, the clash of steel, the cries of the combat- 
ants; and at such moments they feel the old frenzy of battle return. 
Who have been the principal promoters of this new state of things? 
Russell, the veteran of the Crimean War; Forbes, a man who has been 
the eye-witness of more battles on a large scale than any other living 
or dead; MacGahan, the hero of the Russo-Turkish war, the intrepid 
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companion of Skobeleff in the campaign on the Oxus; and Jackson, the 
trusty envoy of the New York Herald, whose fame as a writer is not 
confined to works on the glorious topic of war. Nor must we omit to 
mention in the list the names of two other gentlemen who have written 
of battle as they saw it: Boyle, who has the reputation of being one of 
the most pure English writers of the day, and Henty, who saw Magdala 
in flames, and has heard the whistle of the bullet in every quarter of 
the globe. These gentlemen have been received with honorable atten- 
tion by emperor, king, president, prince, and general, who have not 
despised such men for their fearless honesty in writing, for their gal- 
lantry on the field of battle, their good comradeship in the camp. It 
would ill become me, a young fellow of but twenty-four years, scarcely 
out of boyhood, to criticise men to whom more advanced age has given 
wider and larger experience, but, as one who has served in a combatant 
capacity in one war and as a non-combatant in another campaign, I may 
be allowed, perhaps, to speak with more freedom concerning war cor- 
respondents and the manner in which they are regarded by combatants 
than is open to themselves. 

Let us first inquire into the qualifications of a war correspondent, 
look upon the work he has to perform and the circumstances surround- 
ing his manifold duties, and then glance at some of the leading inci- 
dents in the careers of some of the principal wielders of the pen in this 
branch of literature. 

He ought to possess the faculty of learning and speaking foreign 
languages ; he should be physically strong, good-tempered, active, 
capable of enduring great privation and fatigue, always ready to accept 
things as they are, courteous, grateful, quick to seize points and grasp 
opportunities, ready to oblige all with whom he may come in contact to 
the utmost of his power; and, above all, he must be cautious in the use 
of any information he may become possessed of. To say that it is 
absolutely necessary that a correspondent must be a good horseman is 
superfluous. Unless he can ride any sort of animal that falls to his 
lot, from an elephant to a broken-kneed mule, he may as well stay 
at home. If he be a light-weight, so much the better for himself, the 
paper he represents, and more especially for his horse. If he be heavy, 
all alike will suffer from the sad fact. In the person of the war cor- 
respondent ought to be contained and combined the dash of an aide-de- 
camp, the skill of a general, the horsemanship of a jockey, the calmness 
of a diplomatist, the art of a cook, the temper of a saint, the strength 
of a lion, the cunning of a fox, the sharpness of a hound. When you 
find all these qualities present in one man you have before you the 
perfect “Special.” Doubtless it is very difficult to attain such per- 
fection, but if you are blessed with an iron constitution and have a 
love of the work, you may possibly in course of time reach the “ half- 
way house” to the goal of perfection. 
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For the following out the duties of the position it is necessary to 
obtain, before commencing work, a “ pass” and a good horse. Without 
the first the correspondent will stand a capital chance of finding his 
neck in the tightening grasp of the hangman’s noose, or of facing a 
squad of soldiers told off to shoot him from the army whose fortunes 
and misfortunes he would fain share. Without the second he will find 
it equally difficult to keep up with troops rushing forward with victory 
in their grasp, or to escape the clutches of a pursuing enemy if the 
army he accompanies be defeated. As to kit, the smaller the better. I 
found that if not luxurious, still it was possessed of certain advantages 
to encumber myself with no other clothing than what I wore and was 
able to carry in satchels slung over my shoulder. If the war corre- 
spondent is in possession of a revolver, cartridges, binocular, map, 
paper, pencil, knife, tooth-brush, soap, Pipe and Tobacco (capital 
initials, please, to the two latter articles ; they are so important), he is a 
happy man, ready to go anywhere in the performance of his duty. For 
some length of time, when acting on behalf of the Daily News in the 
Russo-Turkish war, 1877, I had to make the best of it without a horse 
of my own, without a sou in my pocket, without a rug to ward off the 
cold night-air, without a change of any article of dress, a light serge 
coat and flannel shirt being the only protection from the inclemency of 
the weather my body had, and yet, having my pipe and tobacco,— 
though, it is true, the latter was scarcely better for smoking purposes 
than so much hay,—I was contented and happy. In my humble 
opinion certain rules, not so stringent as those laid down in Afghanistan 
during the recent war, but nevertheless regulations of a decided char- 
acter, should govern the proceedings of “specials.” Whether it would 
be better or not to prohibit the use of the telegraph wire is not for me 
to say, but I think that if the advantage of transmitting news by the 
aid of electricity be permitted, it certainly should be granted with the 
saving clause that the numbers and movements of the troops be pre- 
served a secret,—divulging these by letter would not do any harm, as 
a general rule,—and it might further be laid down, without injustice 
to any one, that nothing should be said as to the future conduct of the 
campaign. 

When an officer on the headquarters-staff of the Servian army in 
the war with Turkey, in 1876, it fell to my lot to arrange for the com- 
fort of many of the special correspondents who visited the camp of our 
army, and I can say, without a moment’s hesitation, that of all the 
duties pertaining to the post occupied by me, none gave me more 
pleasure than that which brought me into relationship with the repre- 
sentatives of the press. If I found place in my hut for these gentlemen, 
and obtained seats for them at the general’s table, they more than re- 
paid me for the little service, were always ready to replenish my 
tobacco-box from their own, were always willing to share their rugs 
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with me, and on a memorable occasion one of them, Mr. Forbes, gave 
me a pair of strong knee-boots to replace the fragments of leather that 
were all I could boast of in the way of protection for my feet ; and the 
generosity of the gift will be well understood when I add that by 
bestowing these much-needed articles upon me Mr. Forbes deprived 
himself of the only spare pair he possessed. I have said that places 
were provided at the general’s table for the “specials,” and as this was 
done on the general’s own desire, it cannot be said that the correspondents 
were eating the rations of fighting men, in the sense applied by Sir 
Garnet. In reply to the charge brought against them that they are 
drones, and that they do no work at all, let me state the facts of the 
case. In following an army in the field it would be a breach of inter- 
national etiquette—a defiance of the law of neutrality established in the 
case of a war correspondent—were he to take an active part in any work 
of a combatant character, and therefore the fact of his abstaining from 
the performance of duties of that nature should be rather placed to his 
credit and not made the subject of derision and reproach. But I have 
always found that when he could take a share in doing any work that 
conveyed no injury to the enemy, but was merely intended to further 
the comfort and well-being of our own troops, the correspondent was 
the first to volunteer for the service, as cheerful in danger and as will- 
ing to obey orders as any soldier of us all. An instance of this: One 
night there was a great fire in our camp, a conflagration of such pro- 
portions that it threatened to consume every hut and tent in the neigh- 
borhood. The alarm was given; calls were loudly made for helpers 
to extinguish the flames. First to rise from his sleeping-place was 
Archibald Forbes, the world-wide celebrated correspondent of the 
Daily News. As cool as if he were going in to dinner, Forbes took in 
the situation at a glance, and forthwith volunteered his assistance. In 
one hut a large store of ammunition was kept, and while I did all I 
could by myself to carry the boxes of powder from the interior, Forbes 
was working hard on the top of the hut pulling the burning rafters off 
and throwing them on to the ground. When that operation was suc- 
cessfully completed, although he was not a little burned, Forbes imme- 
diately set to work elsewhere, and by the force of his example and the 
wisdom of his counsel the fire was at last conquered. I can remember 
his words and the sad tone of voice he spoke in when, on again reaching 
the shelter of our hut, I called attention to his burns and suggested 
certain remedies. “Never mind me,” he said, “J shall be all right; 
but what can you do for my trousers? I am thinking of them. They 
were about the best pair I ever had.” With what good part he took 
my departure from our camp at Deligrad to another part of the country 
in his boots may be gathered from the following quotation from one of 
his letters to the Daily News: “ A more betattered aid-de-camp than 
young Salusbury I never saw. From continued bivouacking his uni- 
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form has assumed a curiously negative tint, and his tunic is long past 
patching. In the matter of boots he was simply a scandal, both to the 
Army of the Morava and to his own nationality ; and for the credit of 
our common country I had to lend him mine, without anticipating that 
he was suddenly to depart with them on an expedition of uncertain 
length. It was therefore with unmitigated horror that I watched him 
obey his chief’s summons arrayed in the trusty safeguards I had pro- 
vided for myself against the greatest nuisance of campaigning—wet 
feet and legs in rainy weather. But there was no alternative. A bare- 
footed aid-de-camp I have never heard of except in the armies of 
Abyssinia and Ashantee, and so with a deep sigh I watched the 
departure of the general, his aide, and my boots.” I have often 
worked hard myself when a non-combatant in the Russo-Turkish cam- 
paign, 1877, bringing up ambulance wagons and doing other “odd 
jobs,” and can affirm honestly that in my experience, both as a com- 
batant and a non-combatant, I have never found the correspondent un- 
willing to render all the assistance in his power in work he may have 
been allowed to bear a hand in performing. I wish no harm to General 
Sir Garnet Wolseley,—he has been of service to his Queen and country, 
—but I am certain that if ever he fall wounded on the field, and a war 
correspondent—his pet aversion—be near, he will have reason to be 
grateful to the * race of drones” and “ curses to an army.” 

The correspondent, so lightly spoken of, would prove as ready to 
help as Sir Garnet himself. As to the danger incurred by the corre- 
spondent and the combatant, having served in both capacities I may 
claim some right to form an opinion on the matter, and I unhesitatingly 
declare that in the course of actual duty the correspondent runs far 
greater risk than the soldier. I make use of the expression “in the 
course of actual duty” because acts of gallantry performed outside the 
line of professional obligations are especial, are common to both classes 
of men, and do not enter into the category of absolute duty ; such acts 
must be put down to the credit of the individual as a man and not as 
the member of either profession. Let me explain by an example drawn 
out of the imagination, but yet perfectly possible and probable, how it 
is that I assert that more danger is incurred by the correspondent than 
by the soldier. We will suppose that A is a soldier and B a corre- 
spondent taking part in the same campaign. Of ten battles, let us say, 
the soldier A may be called upon to be present at five, but the corre- 
spondent B is obliged to be in all of them. Again, A and B are with 
an army corps in a particular locality; fighting is going on in the 
vicinity ; both take part in that fighting with equal risk. Then fora 
time in that part of the country hostilities cease, and while A is enjoy- 
ing a period of peaceful repose B has departed with all speed for a 
busier scene, and is once more exposed to the dangers of the battle-field. 
Then again, when A is on the march through the enemy’s country he 
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is in company with a larger or smaller body of troops, but B must in 
most cases be alone when going from point to point, and is in danger 
if he meet but two or three of the enemy, There is still another danger 
incurred by the correspondent and not by the soldier. It is a danger 
which I have experienced, and of all risks the most unpleasant and 
unsatisfactory. If Sir Garnet Wolseley had his way, such a peril to 
the life of the correspondent as I am about to describe would be more 
common than it fortunately is. I mean death by hangthg or shooting 
at the hands of soldiers on suspicion of being a spy. It is harder to 
die from the bullet of a supposed friend than from that of the enemy. 
I record an instance of this. When I went out to the seat of war in 
1877, I was invited by Prince Charles of Roumania to accompany his 
troops in the field, and was assured by his highness that all should be 
done to assist me by the officers and soldiers under his command. This 
assurance of the Prince’s good-will was made known to the leading 
officers of the army, and among them to Colonel A. From every one I 
received nothing but kindness on the Roumanian side of the Danube, 
and perhaps none was more particularly anxious to meet my wishes 
and convenience than Colonel A. But at last I crossed the river and 
found myself at Plevna one night. The first to meet me was Colonel 
A, who protested that he did not know me and demanded my “ pass.” 
Now it so happened that I had applied to this very officer when on the 
other side of the Danube for a “ pass,” and had been informed by him 
that it would not be necessary for me to have one, that I was well 
known to the Roumanian officers, and that the Prince’s pleasure regard- 
ing me was equally well known. Having expressed my surprise to no 
purpose, I begged Colonel A to try to recall the above facts, but he 
only assured me that if I did not leave the camp that night he would 
have me hanged at the dawn of the following day. I waxed wroth at 
such a threat, and we indulged in a pretty lively altercation, the noise 
of which brought out a good friend of mine from an adjoining tent, 
one possessed of authority, who soon put matters right. Thus ended 
the only unpleasant incident that occurred in my intercourse with the 
officers of the Roumanian army. But supposing Colonel A had been 
in supreme authority, where would I have been on the morning of the 
day following my arrival at Plevna?—with my neck in the clutch of a 
hangman’s rope, dancing against my will between heaven and earth. 
Once more I warn the would-be war correspondent,—take care you pro- 
vide yourself with a “ pass,” signed by the proper authority, or you may 
find yourself in a worse predicament than that in which I was placed 
through relying too implicitly on the love of my fellow-creatures, Be- 
lieve me, the special war correspondent has a dangerous duty to per- 
form, has plenty of work to do, and is not fit object of the words 
applied to him and his profession by Sir Garnet Wolseley and others 
like him. The gentlemen whom I have named have made the whole 
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world ring with their fame, not by waging victorious war against undis- 
ciplined, badly-armed, ill-led bands of poor black savages, but their 
wreaths of laurel have been put together, leaf by leaf, on such fields of 
conflict, glorious in magnificence of proportion, as Spain, Austria, 
France, Servia, and Bulgaria; and their experience of warfare has 
been on such a grand scale as that presented in the famous but sad civil 
war in America. Your generals well know what a great battle is, and 
when I tell Americans that it is in great battles war correspondents 
have won their spurs, you can all comprehend that the gentlemen who 
risk life in the service of the press are not rightly termed “ drones.” 
The correspondent who has faithfully reported the duties of armies 
whose leaders have been emperors, kings, and princes ; who has seen 
the deadly effects of the most perfect arms science could invent; who 
has been present on famous fields where crowns have tottered and 
nations lost their name—one who has experienced all these thinks but 
lightly of a campaign in which the greatest achievement has been the 
capture of a black king’s umbrella. Let us glance at the doings of 
some of the principals in the modern art of war-corresponding. 

Peace to the mighty dead! Honor to him whose grave is at Con- 
stantinople, the goal of his mission at the time, of his earthly career as 
it proved. I speak of a man in whose death I myself lost a friend; 
in whose death America lost a hero; in whose death the whole civilized 
world lost one of its brightest ornaments, and the newspaper press a 
servant whose place will probably never again be filled. Mourn for 
him, America; never forget his name! ‘The “Prince of Men,” as 
Archibald Forbes so fitly styled him. Where shall we see the equal of 
gallant MacGahan? His monuments are his own works. His writings 
prove him to have been upright in all his dealings, courageous as 
Bayard, kindly in disposition, persevering as Scotch Bruce’s spider, 
and as accomplished and perfect a gentleman as ever lived. He was, 
in short, one of America’s noblemen, whose coronet was his fair fame, 
whose titles were the inborn honor and honesty of the man. As an 
example of pluck and determination, I know of none other so marvel- 
ous as that exhibited by MacGahan in the Oxus campaign. The story, 
modestly told by himself, of his adventures in the desert of the Kyzil- 
Kum, when prosecuting his search of General Kaufmann and the 
Russian army; of the march to Khiva, and the capture of that famous. 
city ; and of what he saw of the campaign against the fierce Turcomans, 
fills the reader with amazement and admiration of the man. Whenever 
one hears Khiva mentioned one naturally thinks of MacGahan ; and 
when his name comes upon the fapis, Khiva as naturally follows. The 
Russians simply loved that splendid American hero,—who that knew 
him could help loving him? Isuppose he never knew an enemy. Per- 
haps in the faculty of describing war he has had no equal but Forbes. 
What a charming and powerful writer! I never tire of reading his 
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account of the declaration of war at Kischeneff on the 24th of April, 
1877. It will always bear quotation and study. Here it is: 

“Tt was a beautiful sunny morning, and the bright colors of the 
uniforms, the glitter of thousands of bayonets flashing in the sunshine, 
and the broad blaze of light reflected from a long line of polished 
field-pieces—all set in a frame of brilliant green that covered the sur- 
rounding hills—made a beautiful and striking picture. These uni- 
forms, now so bright and fresh-looking, will soon be soiled with mud 
and dust, blackened and begrimed with the smoke of powder, and be- 
spattered with blood; and those guns, with their brand-new look, 
whose voices have never yet been heard, will soon be speaking in tones 
of thunder, and their fiery throats vomiting destruction and death. A 
review under such circumstances is a solemn sight, and so the great 
crowds of people who have assembled to witness it seem to feel. The 
troops stand there in long lines and masses, never moving in the 
slightest, motionless as statues, and as silent, too, for an hour and a 
half, until the arrival of the Emperor. The crowds looking upon the 
serried lines, so silent and motionless, become themselves silent, and 
gaze with wonder and awe. Those masses of men and horses and can- 
non, with the power of causing such a hideous uproar as to make the 
very earth tremble, are now so still and silent that they seem to be held 
petrified by some mighty spell, and they inspire in the crowd feelings 
of vague dread. . . . Nor is the silence broken upon the arrival of the 
Emperor ; not till he mounts his horse and, accompanied by his brother, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, and followed by an immense staff of more 
than a hundred officers, begins to ride slowly along the lines, is the 
silence broken by the sound of music and cheers. Then, when the 
music ceases, there is silence again; the soldiers take off their caps, 
and their example is followed by the crowd. The voice of one man is 
heard; it is that of the Bishop of Kischeneff saying a grand military 
mass. Finally this comes to an end, and then an anxious murmur runs 
through the crowd. If the manifesto is to be launched, if war is to be 
declared, now is the moment when it should be done. There is a dead 
silence for an instant, during which I can hear the ticking of my watch; 
then a clear, strong voice breaks the stillness. It is the voice of the 
bishop, who is reading the manifesto ; and, strange to say, he has not 
read more than half-way through it when sobs are heard, and people, 
looking about to see whence they proceed, perceive that they are from 
the Emperor Alexander, and that he is weeping like a child. When 
it is seen how much the Emperor is affected there is probably not a 
dry eye within the range of the reader’s voice; but no sooner has the 
bishop finished than there goes up a wild and universal shout, such as I 
have never heard before, and scarcely expect to ever hear again. It is a 
shout of exultation, of triumph, and of relief, as though a great weight 
of suspense were lifted from the heart of the multitude. It spreads 
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through the army with the rapidity of sound itself, and is instantly 
taken up by the crowd outside, and repeated over and over again, until 
the very sky is full of it. The soldiers toss their caps high in the air, 
and catch them on their bayonets and twirl them round and round, 
shouting and yelling as though they would burst their throats. This 
continues for several minutes, and when silence is again restored the 
bishop addresses the army.” 

This description is a vivid picture in words. The loss of the hand 
that penned it, the mind that grasped its details, is indeed a universal 
loss. The proprietor of the New York Herald was to be congratulated 
on having such a powerful writer on the staff of his paper. I would 
ask nothing better than to serve as the war correspondent to the New 
York Herald ; it is a post conferring infinite honor on the holder. How 
proud must America be of having included among her sons ill-fated 
MacGahan! Even when he was suffering acute agony from a broken 
limb he pursued his duties with a zealous fervor and persistency that 
astonished every one at the seat of war. How well I can remember 
the last time I saw him! I had been sent back to Bucharest with fever 
incurred at Plevna,—typhoid of so dangerous a type that hope of my 
recovery was abandoned ; but aided by a strong constitution and the 
mercy of Providence I was at last pronounced capable of being moved 
from the Roumanian capital, and as I was carried into the carriage to 
be conveyed to the station I clasped the hand of poor MacGahan, who 
had assisted in carrying me, and bade him adieu, with the expression 
of my hope that he would, when the war was concluded, pay me a visit 
at my home in England. Cheerfully he made the promise to do so. I 
reached home safely, and one morning Archibald Forbes and I were 
speaking about the sterling good qualities of MacGahan, and looking 
forward to his visit to England, shortly to come about, as we fondly 
hoped. Then another morning came, and with it terrible news. Hope 
of MacGahan’s visit was dashed away with a rude hand. Death had 
snatched him from the midst of us. The only one of the many who 
had started from Bucharest in pursuit of the war correspondent’s fol- 
lowing to reach the goal of the Russian victorious march, MacGahan, 
in the hour of success, fell a victim to the grasp of death at the very 
gates of Constantinople. Many a bitter tear fell from my eyes, as from 
the eyes of many others, as I read the terribly sad news. MacGahan 
was gone to the better land. Never again should we hear his cheery 
voice ; never again could we grasp his friendly hand; and never again 
would that hand pen lines that had the power of moving the reader of 
them to tears, or cause the blood to flow quicker as excitement filled 
the veins with, as it were, electricity. The great republic never had a 
more worthy citizen; the world never contained a finer character. 
Peace to his ashes ! 

That war brought out another accomplished American, a gallant, 
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downright good fellow,—Jackson, of the New York Herald and Daily 
News. I know of no pleasanter companion than the gentleman who 
has given the English-speaking world such beautiful translations from 
the German; witness that of “Tannhiuser.” To Jackson much more 
credit was due for many excellent letters he wrote from the front of the 
war than was given him, and had his modesty been less his fame would 
have been greater as a war correspondent. Perhaps another campaign 
will bring his name more prominently to public notice. Wherever he 
may be employed he is certain to do his duty fearlessly, honorably, and 
zealously. 

The name I am now about to mention will be well known in 
America, as it is throughout all civilized lands, and perhaps by the 
time these lines are in print the man himself may be among you in the 
States, telling you with his own lips of the many marvelous adventures 
he has undergone, of the wonderful events he has witnessed, and of the 
celebrated men of all nationalities whom he has met in his strange and 
varied career. 

There is no insult to the memory of MacGahan when I say that of 
all the war correspondents the world has yet known, or is ever likely to 
know, Archibald Forbes is and always will be facile princeps. His 
experience of war has been so vast, and has been of wars of such stu- 
pendous grandeur (if one may be allowed to qualify a word that needs 
no such epithet), that it will be scarcely possible for one man to again 
escape unscathed through a like experience. A fine, powerful man, 
to whom fear is a stranger, one possessed of extraordinary faculties for 
grasping military situations in a moment, and for putting on paper with 
startling clearness, with what may be termed photographic accuracy, the 
incidents of battle and other phases of a campaign, Archibald Forbes is 
as perfect a specimen of a war correspondent as the human brain can 
conceive. His reputation, like his experience, as a war correspondent 
is world-wide. In that capacity he has served in nearly all the great 
campaigns of modern times. Here is a list of wars that no veteran in 
any army can boast of having participated in, and yet that greatest of 
“curses to armies,” that king of “drones” (as Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., ete., terms the correspondents), Archibald Forbes, 
has in each and all of the campaigns I am about to mention made his 
name everlastingly famous: the Carlist war in Spain; the Franco- 
German war, 1870-71; the Servian-Turkish war, 1876; the Russo- 
Turkish war, 1877-78 ; the. Anglo-Afghan war, scarcely concluded ; 
the Anglo-Zulu war, just brought to a termination. The two last 
mentioned are, of course, in the category of “little wars,” but they 
serve to prove how wide has been the experience of Mr. Forbes. It 
would be impossible at this period of my article to enter at length upon 
the extensive subject of Archibald Forbes’s campaigning experiences, 
but I may be allowed to pass the matter in a rapid review. In the 
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Franco-German war he witnessed the chief events of importance, and 
described what he saw, as a follower of the fortunes of the German 
army, with delightful feeling, and in a manner that almost led his 
readers to believe that they themselves were present at the time. His 
letters to the Daily News from the scene of bloodshed in 1870-71 would 
alone have established his reputation. I have been told on very good 
authority that the most eminent general of perhaps any time, Field- 
Marshal von Moltke, said of Forbes that he possessed the best head for 
a general of any man he had ever seen. In the Servian war, 1876, I 
had the pleasure of making the great special’s acquaintance, and wit- 
nessed his conduct under fire. I have seen him in a ball-room, and I 
can most honestly say that he was a good deal cooler on the field of 
battle than on the dancing-floor. My own chief, General Dochtouroff, 
who was himself the bravest of soldiers, and as capable a leader as any, 
told me that he had never known a man with a “quicker eye for a 
military position” than Forbes possessed. I can speak as to the accu- 
racy of the descriptions given in his letters to the Daily News at that 
time. Of his powers of endurance I can but affirm that I never met 
any man with such wonderful powers in that respect as Forbes. He 
never appeared to be sensible of fatigue, either physical or mental; and 
I have known him to sit up half the night, after a day of hard fighting, 
to write a letter to the paper he represented so efficiently. In 1877 I 
again met him engaged in the service of the celebrated London Journal. 
In that war, the Russo-Turkish, he eclipsed all previous deeds, His 
accounts of the battle of Plevna, where Schahofskoy made so fatal a mis- 
take, of the fighting in the Shipka Pass, and of other stirring events in 
the course of that great war, have been read, I suppose, by all able to 
read, and there is no need to allude further to them here than to say 
that on all sides the name of Forbes was referred to at the seat of war 
in terms of the highest admiration, respect, and wonder. The tele- 
grams he dispatched far exceeded in length any ever sent before, and I 
believe the only one that had ever approached these in the respect of 
the number of words previous to the 1877 war was that in which the 
same gentleman gave a most faithful picture of the battle of Zaikchar, 
in the Servian campaign. I believe that in the 1877 campaign not a 
single English or American correspondent escaped the dread hand of 
fever. I remember that I was about the last to be “bowled over” (as 
we expressed it), and that Forbes had been sent back to Bucharest just 
before me by a week or so. Three or four newspaper correspondents 
were wounded in the Russo-Turkish war, and one was killed. I 
escaped all injury but that of fever; my horse, or rather a horse lent 
to me, for my own had died, was not so fortunate, he being hit by a 
musket-ball one day when I was on his back. But the casualties 
among correspondents were in a greater proportion in the Servian war 
in 1876. Out of some seventeen or eighteen who were up at the front, 
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three were killed and one or two wounded. Not long after his return 
to England, on the conclusion of his duties in Bulgaria, Forbes was 
dispatched to the scene of our war with the Afghans, and there he did 
good service for the paper he represented, and was mentioned honorably 
by the general in dispatches for having performed a merciful action on 
behalf of a wounded soldier on the field of battle. From Afghanistan 
he hurried to Burmah, believing that a war was on the point of break- 
ing out in that country, but, finding that the storm-cloud was passing 
away, he dashed off in great haste to depict with his glowing pen the 
fighting in Zululand. He was present at the Ulundi battle, and 
although hit with a spent bullet, yet he gladly volunteered to carry 
dispatches to Sir Garnet Wolseley announcing Lord Chelmsford’s 
victory. His famous ride is matter of history, and the service he ren- 
dered the public cause ought to have met with public recognition ; but 
the “drones” do not find sufficient favor in British military “high 
places” as to receive the reward of some order granted for much less 
important services when performed by military men, and consequently 
Archibald Forbes remains without a British decoration to this day ; 
but I fancy that the fame he has achieved sheds a greater halo of bril- 
liancy around his name than the more substantial title of knighthood 
could confer. I have no doubt that Americans will think quite as 
highly of plain Archibald Forbes as they would if he visited their 
country as Sir Archibald Forbes, K.C.B. 

I believe that Mr. Henty is the only war correspondent who wears 
a British war-medal ; that granted to the troops engaged in the Abys- 
synian campaign hangs on this veteran’s breast. But that military 
medal does not tell the tale of Mr. Henty’s vast experience of war. He 
has been the witness of far more stirring and celebrated fights than 
were fought against King Theodore. 

Frederick Boyle, who has so ably represented the Standard in more 
than one campaign, is another war correspondent whose acquaintance I 
had the pleasure of making in the Servian war, and at the time of the 
Russo-Turkish campaign we had many a pleasant ramble together in 
gay Bucharest. Had he been more pushing in his own interests he 
would wear the Ashantee war-medal, and most certainly deserves it. 
He is said to be the most perfect writer of English we have in this 
country, and, without flattering him in the least, it may be said that 
few writers afford one more pleasure, amusement, or instruction than 
Mr. Boyle. 

I cannot close this article without referring to the able war artist of 
the Graphic, Mr. Villiers. He is not so far away from the scene of 
action when sketching as some evil-minded persons think. I have seen 
him on a plateau on which the enemy’s shells were bursting with awful 
frequency, he calmly drawing as if there was no danger in his vicinity ; 
and I can affirm, in justice to him, that he is too honest to depict a, 
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battle he has not seen, and too anxious to be in the thick of the fight to 
miss the slightest opportunity of being present at a battle in the per- 
formance of his duty. In Frederick Villiers the Graphic possesses a 
valuable and trusty servant, and I rejoice as having in him, I hope, a 
good friend, and one whom I esteem with much affection. In con- 
clusion, let me observe that the profession of war corresponding has 
conferred upon me, as upon many of my countrymen, the inestimable 
advantage of forming friendships with American gentlemen of the most 
stainless honor and repute. That is in itself sufficient reason for me to 
rejoice that such a profession is in existence, and I hope in all sincerity 
that the time may never come when we shall be engaged in any rivalry 
of other than a friendly character. 


Puiip H. B. SaLussury, 
Captain First Royal Cheshire Light Infantry. 





THE FRENCH GALLEYS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


‘‘ Swallowing the tainted ration’s scanty dole, , 
Tempered with toil of body, moil of soul.’’—CAMoENs. 


‘¢ Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére ?””—MOoLIzRE. 


In the years following upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
many of the Reformed religion in France conformed to the State- 
Church, forced thereto by the dragonnades of the king. Hundreds of 
thousands emigrated, carrying their thrift and industry to enrich 
the Low Countries, England, the American colonies, and other locali- 
ties, where they were gladly and hospitably received. But in the west 


and southwest, and notably in the south of France, a fierce religious 
warfare was carried on, and Louis XIV.’s troops were stubbornly re- 
sisted by thousands of the middle class and peasantry who had taken 
up arms. 

The “ Camisards” of that labyrinth of hills, the Cevennes, worthy 
descendants of the Albigenses of the twelfth century, took to their glens 
and ravines, where they made a manful and vigorous defense. Count 
Roland, their chief, and Cavalier, the baker’s boy, their military leader, 
and Castanet, their chaplain, prayed and sang psalms and fought the 
troops of the Grand Monarque with all the fervor of zealots,—of nar- 
row minds, perhaps, but of most sincere convictions. 

“ Possessed by the devil,” Marshal Villars said they were; “ Pos- 
sessed by the Spirit,” they said themselves. In the course of their 
persecution nearly five hundred villages and hamlets were destroyed 
by pickaxe and fire while the Camisards were in their fastnesses, from 
the peaks of which they anxiously scanned the distant Mediterranean, 
vainly watching for the topsails of Sir Cloudesley Shovel bearing 
promised aid from England. The troubles of the English Dissenters 
themselves were not light about those times, and, although they were 
not hung or cut down by dragoons, many were imprisoned and fined, 
—notably, De Foe, who, for his “seditious libel” against the Estab- 
lished Church and the queen’s majesty, was fined, pilloried, and im- 
prisoned during Her Majesty’s pleasure. But their burden was light 
indeed compared with that of the Huguenots, who resembled, in the 
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zeal with which they resisted persecution for conscience’ sake, the Cove- 
nanters of Scotland, being, however, as became their Southern blood, 
more light-hearted under their sufferings. 

Lamoignon de Basville tyrannized over them as governor, and 
Langlade du Chayla (himself a former martyr in China, narrowly es- 
caping death there) was one of the most hated of their ecclesiastical 
persecutors, judging them with fearful and unrelenting severity. At 
last he was done to death by a band of more than fifty Camisards, who 
stormed his house, rescued his prisoners, and each man gave him a stab, 
saying, “This for my father, killed!” “This for my sister, immured 
for life in a convent!” “This for my brother in the galleys !” 

The Huguenot history was indeed a bloody one, but those who fell 
in the skirmishes and massacres had a merciful fate compared with 
those who escaped death to be consigned to the king’s galleys under 
Louis XIV. 

The galleys of Louis XIV. were the last of European vessels where 
Christians were employed as slaves. The Moorish galleys had Chris- 
tians as rowers up almost to our own time, and the Maltese held many 
Turks and Moors to that hard labor, but the French of the Louis 
Quatorze period chained to the same bench felons who had been re- 
prieved from the gallows—murderers and robbers—and those whose 
only fault was that they wished to worship God in their own way. 

Macaulay says that galleys were not seen in the English Channel 
before the time of Louis XIV., and that their discipline and economy 
were very strange and shocking to Englishmen. But the English had 
been through the “ galley period,” like most other maritime nations. 
Alfred introduced the Mediterranean galley to obtain a space for a larger 
force of fighting-men to resist his Norse neighbors ; and in England, as 
elsewhere, the galley remained the fighting-vessel until the use of cannon 
rendered other arrangements necessary. These galleys were the prin- 
cipal means of securing England from invasion; and, pulling from 
forty to sixty oars, they are described as “twice as long, deeper, more 
nimble, and less wavy, or rolling,” than the Danish ships which vexed 
the British shores. 

When Edgar was king he circumnavigated his dominions every year 
with a fleet of galleys. Ethelred established a regular tax for the sup- 
port of his navy, which appears to have consisted of galleys. 

After the Danes came in, Earl Godwin (whose name is perpetu- 
ated in the Godwin Sands) gave Hardicanute a galley, sumptuously 
gilt, rowed by eighty men. To come down later, Henry II. still used 
galleys for war purposes; but sailing-vessels of size were becoming a 
necessity for increased commerce, and this necessarily caused a change 
in the constitution of fleets prepared for war, as they were drawn from 
the merchant marine. 

In 1190, Richard Coeur de Lion took to the Crusades nine ships of 
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great size, one hundred and fifty smaller, and only thirty-eight galleys. 
By 1340 the English seem to have abandoned galleys entirely and 
taken to sails, and no galleys appear in the list of Edward III.’s great 
fleet, which was at the siege of Calais, where cannon were first used by 
the English. 

In 1405, Henry IV. applied to the king of Portugal to lend his 
galleys to assist the English navy against the French. 

From that period to the reign of Louis XIV. galleys appear not 
to have been used within the “ narrow seas,” and when they appeared 
again, Englishmen might well be shocked at them. 

The late Commodore F. A. Parker, in his valuable and interesting 
book, “The Galley Period,” says that galleys were used on the high 
seas (outside of Gibraltar, of course, is meant) for the last time in the 
Invincible Armada. The existence of the galley-fleet of Dunquerque, 
and its use in the North Sea in naval warfare nearly a century later, 
seems to have escaped him. 

When modern galleys are in question we are apt at once to think 
of those of Malta, as being best known to us by pictures and descrip- 
tions, There the war-galley lingered longest, and rich Maltese sup- 
ported a galley (what was called “tenir galére”), just as rich nobles, in 
former times, supported a regiment. The French galleys differed but 
little from those of the Maltese. The latter was a narrow vessel, bear- 
ing the proportion of 1 to 7 or even 1 to 8 in length and breadth, very 
sharp and fast, decked, steered by a rudder and tiller, propelled by 
oars and sails, these latter being triangular or of lateen-shape, generally 
two in number, with the long, graceful, tapering yards which still 
survive in the felucca of the Mediterranean. 

The oars of a first-class galley were about fifty in number, and 
from forty-five to fifty feet long, each being pulled by six men, who 
sat on benches on deck, placed a little obliquely to the keel. These 
oars were never taken inboard while the galley was at sea, but when 
not in use were cock-billed by depressing the looms and making them 
fast with a toggle. The large and heavy loom had grips bolted to it, 
so that the slaves could easily grasp them. Along the middle of the 
deck, between the benches, ran fore and aft a raised bench or walk, 
called the “coursier,” upon which an officer called the “comite” walked 
back and forth, armed with a long and cruel whip, with which he en- 
forced silence and stimulated the slaves to the utmost exertion at the 
oar. The poop was high and castellated, decorated with armorial 
shields and gilding, and often having a gallery. In it were the com- 
mander’s quarters. At the bows was raised a battery, called a “ram- 
bade,” with protective breastworks, and from two to five or six guns 
mounted and pointing over the long, low, sharp bow, for the galleys 
always fought head-on, if possible. Before guns were carried the beak 
or ram was the great weapon of the galley. 
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The French galleys answered the foregoing description, except that 
they had greater beam in proportion to their length. 

The recruiting for the “chiourme,” or oarsmen for the galleys, 
varied in system at different periods. In ancient days the place of a 
rower was considered honorable service. In later Roman days prisoners 
of war and black slaves were forced to do the same service. In the 
Middle Ages, while galley-rowers were sometimes enlisted, the labor 
came to be mostly performed by criminals and infidel prisoners. To 
these, when necessary, were added mendicants, poachers, and other 
vagrants, as well as slaves bought from the Turks, and criminals pur- 
chased from nations which did not maintain galleys. Even Iroquois 
Indians were kidnapped by Denonville and sent to France for the same 
purpose; which caused so much trouble with the tribes that the few 
which had survived the labor and hardship had to be sent back to 
Canada. 

Pantero Pantera, quoted by Jal, says of the Italian galleys of the 
period of about 1590: “The ciwrma, or chiourme, is composed of 
three classes of individuals,—convicts, slaves, and benevoglies, which may 
be rendered volunteers,”—and says that each class might be readily 
distinguished by certain marks. The convicts were criminals sentenced 
for a term of years or for life, and these were known by having the 
head and beard completely shaved. The slaves were Turks or Moors, 
and the volunteers, or benevoglies, were criminals who had served the 
term for which they had been sentenced, and were then working out 
a fine, or vagabonds who had no other means of existence. This class 
took part, under arms, in actions, and, as a rule, were only chained at 
night. The “benevoglies” were distinguished by wearing the mous- 
tache. They went on shore, when allowed to go at all, under guard. 
The “chiourme” had an allowance of three ounces of biscuit per day, 
water to drink, and a soup every day, in port, made with three ounces 
of beans and one-quarter of an ounce of oil for each man. At sea they 
had soup only every other day, because it was troublesome to cook while 
the galley was under way, and “because it (this heavy feeding, be it 
understood) makes them heavy in their movements at a time requiring 
great agility.” They had a ration of meat and wine four times a year, 
—at Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, and Carnival. 

In the time of Henry II. of France all felons were hung when the 
galleys were laid up; and Richelieu, as has been said, directed heretics 
to be sent to the galleys instead of being hung. Thus justice in France 
inclined to capital punishment more or less according to whether many 
galleys were in commission, 

While the galleys were in service the slaves were never allowed to 
leave their benches, to which they were chained, eating and sleeping in 
the exact place where they toiled at the oar. In very rainy or cold 
weather an awning was tented over the galley and stopped to the gun- 
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wale, This was generally gayly striped. Victor Hugo somewhere says 
that the galleys of Louis XIV. answered the same purpose as the 
steamers of our day; and, indeed, a first-class galley, going at steamer 
speed over the smooth blue Mediterranean, gayly painted, with gilt 
carving, streaming pendants, trumpets sounding, and armored soldiers 
at their posts, must have been a beautiful sight to those who could 
close their eyes to the wretched, emaciated creatures who toiled at the 
oars. 

The great port of the French galleys was Marseilles, which was 
the headquarters of the corps of officers for that service, which corps 
was merged into the royal marine in 1748. By this time galleys, as 
part of a naval force, were becoming disused in France, and the “ gal- 
leys” came to comprehend the convicts who were confined in the 
“bagnes” or convict prisons of Toulon, Rochefort, and elsewhere. 
To the bagne were consigned the Huguenots who were arrested by St. 
Florentin, the minister of Louis X V., and treated as severely as were 
those of his predecessor’s time. The case of one of them—Jean Fabre 
(who substituted himself for his aged father, arrested at a field-meeting 
or conventicle)—became famous throughout France. He was finally 
pardoned through the exertions of the Duke de Choiseul, Minister of 
Marine. His story formed the groundwork of a celebrated play, which 
occupied the French stage for half a century, and which afforded one 
of the best parts for the celebrated tragedian Talma. 

The last slave consigned to the galleys for political reasons was 
liberated in 1739, large sums having often been paid as ransom by 
their friends as the ardor of persecution died away. All who remained 
after this time were felons, and worked in the dockyards. 

As has been stated, the French galleys were much wider than the 
Maltese, and the complement of one, including slaves, was over five 
hundred souls. There was no regular accommodations for the soldiers 
and sailors, who were only on board during their short cruises. When 
in port, as they for the most part were, these slept and messed in 
barracks in the dockyard. At sea they occupied the forecastle and a 
gangway platform about two feet wide, which ran fore and aft above 
the gunwale. 

The hold of such a galley was about nine feet deep, diminishing to 
six at the side, so that the deck rose in the middle like a turtle-back to 
turn off the water, which was shipped in the slightest sea. The cabin 
of the commander was very small, having room for little more than a 
bed. ‘The hold was devoted to stores and provisions, and in a compart- 
ment in the centre of the vessel was the “ tavern” or canteen, where 
wine and liquors were sold,—a perquisite of the “comite” or boatswain. 
Oddly enough, from the tavern opened the door of Sainte Barbe, the 
powder magazine. The forward compartment of the hold was the hos- 
pital for the sick and wounded. Each of the rowers’ benches was ten 
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or twelve feet long, covered with coarse sacking or baize, and extending 
from the “coursier” to the side. To each bench six slaves were chained 
by a ring about the ankle. There was a footboard or stretcher for 
keeping their feet out of the water when seas were taken on board. 
As has been said, the oars were about fifty feet long, balanced so that 
thirteen feet of their length was inboard and thirty-seven out. The 
“comite,” or boatswain, had his post aft, near the captain, while his 
mates, or “ sous-comites,”’ were on the “coursier,” armed with long and 
heavy whips. When the captain gave the order to move, the boatswain 
used his silver whistle or “call,” which was repeated by his mates, and 
the slaves gave way together, the fifty oars rising and falling like one 
machine. They ceased pulling at the same signal, and great precision 
was absolutely necessary to prevent the slaves of the next bench being 
struck by the loom of the heavy oar. 

In these days of steam we are apt to forget how rapidly a low 
vessel of considerable size may be propelled by oars in smooth water. 
Many years ago the writer was attached to the brig “ Dolphin,” on the 
coast of Africa, which vessel was fitted with six sweeps, by which she 
was able to make from two and a half to three knots in smooth water, 
and more than once we found them very useful in calm weather. 

The labor of a galley-slave—the most fatiguing possible—has 
passed into a proverb, Six naked men (for they were only clothed 
when not at work) with shaven heads, chained to a bench, one foot 
on the stretcher, the other on the bench before them, bending for- 
wards towards the stern of the galley, and pushing the oar at arm’s 
length above the backs of those in front of them, raise the loom, dip 
the oar, and fall back upon the seat with their full weight. This 
often continued for many hours without intermission, and when there 
was danger of utter exhaustion pieces of bread dipped in wine were 
crammed into their mouths by the “sous-comites.” If one of them 
fell dead, as not unfrequently occurred, the signal was given, rowing 
suspended for a moment, the shackle knocked off, and the body pitched 
overboard. 

A touching picture of the sufferings of the French galley-slaves of 
the eighteenth century is given in a song of the period, supposed to be 
by a young man who, unfortunately for the romance of the thing, was 
sentenced to the galleys for life for the crime of beating his father 
and mother, “ meschamment.” He sings— 


‘‘ Tout nu, las, en chemise, 

Me faut ramer 

Nuit et jour, sans feintise, 
Sur cette mer. 

De nerf de beuf sans cesse 
Battu je suis, 

Je n’ai plus de caresse 
De mes amis. 
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Du pain d’orge et d’avoine 
Manger me faut, 

Et de l’eau troublé a boire, 
En grands travaux : 

La vermine a toute heure 
Mange mon corps. 

Hélas! je plains, je pleure 
Sans nul confort. 

D’une cruelle chaine 
Suis attaché, 

Qui me fait mille peine, 
Las! endurer,’’ etc., etc. 


A most interesting account of life in the French galleys has been 
left us in the little work entitled “ Mémoires d’un Protestant condamné 
aux galéres de France,” first published at Rotterdam in 1757 anony- 
mously, but now known to have been written by Jean Marteilhe, of 
Bergerac. An English translation, by no less a hand than that of 
Oliver Goldsmith, was published at The Hague in 1758. 

Goldsmith, who was still an usher and bookseller’s hack, had but 
lately returned from his wanderings upon the Continent, and for some 
reason chose on this occasion to assume the nom-de-plume of James 
Willington. It seems probable, from a passage in his preface, that he 
had, during the previous year, met Marteilhe in Holland. 

Marteilhe’s sufferings—most of the time in the galleys—endured 
from the year 1700 to 1718, a momentous period in the history of 
Europe. While he was chained to his oar Blenheim and Ramillies, 
Oudenarde and Wynendael, and Lille and Malplaquet saw battles which 
will never be forgotten. Marlborough, and Prince Eugene, and Webb, 
and other leaders inflicted upon the old French king defeats which the 
world looked upon as retribution for the sorrows ruthlessly inflicted 
upon so many of his best and most useful subjects. 

Born at Bergerac, in Périgord, in 1684, Marteilhe, with many other 
Huguenots of the neighborhood, was driven by the unheard-of cruelties 
of the Duke de la Force—who rivaled on the Dordogne the perform- 
ances of the inquisitors of the Cevennes—to endeavor to flee the country. 
He was but sixteen years of age, but well grown and strong. His 
father was in prison, the younger children imprisoned in a convent, his 
mother forced to abjure her faith, and twenty-two dragoons quartered 
upon her for an indefinite time. 

Flight from the country was declared a capital crime, but Marteilhe 
and a companion managed to leave Bergerac, and made their way to 
Paris, where they were advised to make for Holland, via Méziéres and 
Charleroi. After a number of hairbreadth escapes from arrest, they 
were finally imprisoned, and reported to the Marquis de la Vrilliére as 
Huguenots escaping from France, and this report was speedily followed 
by their condemnation to the galleys for being found on the frontier 
without a passport. They were thrown into the vilest dungeons and 
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most barbarously treated, while it was intimated to them that if they 
would abjure they would be at once released. In spite of the terrible 
prospect of the galleys they refused to conform, and in January, 1702, 
they, with many others, were sent in a chain of convicts to Dunquerque, 
where they were all placed on board the galley “ L’Heureuse,” the 
“ capitane” or flag-ship of the squadron of six galleys belonging to that 
port. Here they were chained to separate benches, so as to prevent 
communication, and they witnessed the punishment of the bastinado 
on the very day of their arrival. A villainous bench-mate demanded 
money of Marteilhe for drink, and, being refused, reported him for 
blaspheming the Virgin and the saints, and the comite was about to 
give him the bastinade when he was rescued by the major of the galleys, 
who investigated the case, and had the wretch who had reported him 
punished in the same way and then chained to the criminal bench ; for 
there was a hell within a hell in the galleys. 

The bastinade was inflicted by stripping the victim and laying him 
across a bench, while two convicts held his legs and two hisarms. The 
comite then set a muscular Turk to beat him with a thick rope. As 
the Turk knew he would suffer if he did not put forth his whole 
strength, great wales were raised at each stroke. Marteilhe says that 
few could bear more than twelve blows without becoming insensible, 
but that the strokes were continued until all that were ordered were re- 
ceived. Thirty or forty was the usual number for slight offenses, but 
he had seen one hundred given, in which case the victims scarcely ever 
survived. After the punishment vinegar and salt were rubbed in to 
restore the circulation and prevent gangrene, 

After remaining on board the “ Heureuse” about a fortnight a 
distribution of the new-comers was made, and Marteilhe was allotted 
to the “ Palme,” which galley was noted as having the most cruel 
“comite” of the whole squadron. As Marteilhedid not know the man, 
he was asked by the very person himself why he was bewailing his 
fate; he replied that it was because the comite of the “ Palme,” to whose 
lot he had fallen, was a perfect fiend in human shape. The comite then 
said, “I wish I knew who had told you that: he would repent it!” 
As it turned out, however, this blunder rather had a good effect, and 
the notorious comite always favored Marteilhe, as if to prove that his 
reputation was ill-founded. The “argousin” or galley-guard had put 
upon him an extra heavy ring and chain because he was young and 
strong, but the comite made him change it, saying that he did not 
want his strongest and best oarsmen crippled. He then had him chained 
by a very light chain to his own bench,—for the comite ate and slept 
on an after-bench,—on which was raised a table with iron legs, sur- 
rounded by a small tent. The convicts of this bench were under the 
table, which was unshipped when they were rowing. The six convicts 
of this bench waited upon the comite, standing at attention while he 
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ate, and disputing eagerly for the fragments of his meal; and these 
“reserved seats” were eagerly sought after. As Marteilhe would not 
wait upon him or eat the fragments which he left, the comite removed 
him to another bench, lest his conduct should be a bad example, but 
he still privately favored him, and ordered his sous-comites not to strike 
him. Marteilhe says that this was remarkable, as when work was going 
on the whip flew in the most indiscriminate manner, and the comite 
“would not have regarded his own father.” The commander of this 
galley was very bitter against Huguenots, and used to urge the comite 
to use the whip freely upon them, especially when they were naked and 
rowing. The friendly comite generally managed to hit some one else 
than Marteilhe, however. 

A captain of a galley was allowed five hundred francs a month for 
his table, and he had a steward, purveyor, and cook, some of whom 
were selected from the slaves, and the post was of course much sought 
after, as they were excused from other work and got better fare. ' 

In the July following Marteilhe’s committal to the galleys the 
squadron left Dunquerque for a cruise upon the Flemish coast, and 
overhauled a fleet of Dutch men-of-war becalmed. One of them wasa 
league astern of the rest, and her captain, not knowing the size and for- 
midable character of the galleys, which were so low in the water, in- 
stead of getting out his boats to tow up to the rest of the fleet, made 
light of them.’ The surgeon, who was a French refugee, knew their 
strength, and warned the captain that if he allowed them to approach 
too near they would capture him. The galleys pulled up, firing from 
their long bow-guns ; and when they drew near the slaves raised their 
appalling “ chamade,” or cry of battle. Three hundred naked men 
simultaneously rising and falling, yelling, and shaking their chains 
formed a sight to make any stranger shudder. The Dutch crew was 
so dismayed that they ran below, and the ship, which was of fifty-four 
guns, was easily boarded and taken by the soldiers of the galleys. She 
was called the “ Unicorn,” and the captors succeeded in towing her into 
Ostend, the becalmed fleet being unable to offer any assistance. After 
this cruise the galleys proceeded to Dunquerque, and remained there all 
winter. 

During the season of 1703, whenever calm weather permitted, the 
galley-squadron kept the English coast in constant alarm firing at small 
towns and at merchant shipping. 

In 1704 they had a rough experience in another encounter with a 
Dutch squadron. They had been for some time cruising about Ostend, 
harassing the Dutch blockading squadron with their long guns, which 
carried farther than those of the ships, and, when their enemy had a 
working breeze, taking refuge in the channels among the sand-banks on 


the coast. 
At last the Dutch admiral played a ruse to draw the galleys farther 
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away from their safe retreat, by causing a report to be spread in Ostend 
that a Dutch East Indian fleet, richly laden, was in the offing, and 
much disabled by sickness among the crews. The six galleys sailed 
that night with much secrecy of movement, and after a long pull found 
themselves at daylight in sight of the fleet, which showed every evidence 
of alarm, and made all sail to escape. This was the blockading fleet 
disguised as merchantmen, and with drags overboard to retard them, 
while apparently crowding sail. The galleys, in line abreast, at once 
opened fire, which was responded to by a few small guns. The slaves 
were forced to the utmost exertion, and the fighting crews stood, axe 
and sword in hand, prepared to board, when suddenly the chase hauled 
their wind and poured in broadsides at close quarters, which cut away 
the galleys’ masts and made great slaughter among the crews. They at 
once made off, pulling for shallow water, before reaching which some 
of them came near sinking from the shot-holes received. The six gal- 
leys carried about three thousand men, and they reached Ostend with a 
loss of two hundred and fifty killed and wounded, among the former 
the cruel comite, who had, however, been so good a friend to Marteilhe. 
This lesson had such an effect upon the French that the galleys did not 
go out again that year; and, the Dutch admiral sending in a peremptory 
demand for the French refugee surgeon who had been captured in the 
“Unicorn” the year before, he was actually allowed to escape, the way 
to do so being made easy for him. 

In the next year occurred the siege of Ostend. The galleys were 
sent from Dunquerque to assist the garrison in the defense, but the 
blockading fleet prevented them from entering the harbor, and they 
were obliged to return without accomplishing anything. Three days 
after Ostend was taken, and the galleys remained idle for the rest of 
the season. 

The year 1707 was one of great hardship for the galleys, as they 
were constantly cruising in the Channel, and two of them were very 
nearly lost in a gale. The pilots having predicted fine weather, the 
“capitane” and another put to sea to annoy the English along the 
Channel-coast. This movement was opposed by the pilot of the flag- 
ship alone, who, in the council, predicted a heavy storm, and begged 
hard to be permitted to stay on shore. He was not only laughed at, 
however, for differing from the other pilots, but forced to go to sea. 
This pilot’s name was Peter. Bart, a drunken fisherman, but the brother 
of the celebrated Jean Bart, and, like his distinguished relative, a 
thorough seaman. The galleys sailed on their cruise with beautifully 
fine weather, and spent the next night in cannonading the English 
coast about Dover. The next morning they ran for the French coast, 
between Calais and Boulogne, where Marteilhe’s galley anchored in a 
cove where she was sheltered from east and northeast winds, while her 
consort remained in the open roadstead outside. Peter Bart earnestly 
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opposed anchoring in the cove, saying that before daylight they would 
have a violent gale from southwest, and, being where they were, all 
hands would be lost. He was again laughed at for his prediction, but 
at the time he had indicated the southwester burst upon them with 
great fury. With four anchors down the galley dragged, and when 
they tried to ease the cables by rowing the oars were carried away. 
The chaplain of the galley gave absolution to the ship’s company en 
masse, and the convicts, reckless of danger, and seeing their masters 
unmanned by the close approach of death, cried out with impunity, 
“ Ah! we will all soon be equal and drink out of the same glass!” At 
last Peter Bart was applied to to devise some means of escape, and 
after many appeals consented to try, saying, however, that if his own 
life were not involved he would let them all die like pigs. He then 
stipulated that they should obey his orders without question and in 
silence. This was instantly ordered by beat of drum. Some of the 
seamen were induced, by the offer of a large sum, to carry out an 
anchor on the quarter in the “caique,” or large boat. “ Please God, 
we shall see,” says Peter. He then had the sails reefed close, furled, 
and hoisted again with stoppers on them, so that a pull of the sheets 
would let them fall. When all was ready four men cut the four bower- 
cables, while they roused in on the one on the quarter, the galley swung 
off, and as soon as the wind came abeam the sheets were boarded, the 
sails took the wind, the stern cable was cut, and with Peter at the helm 
the galley shot out of the rocky cove like an arrow from a bow. Once 
out the wind was fair for Dunquerque, but the convicts hoped the 
galley would be unable to enter, and be obliged to run past to bring up 
on the Dutch coast,—a thing which the officers and crew most dreaded. 
No one could render them any assistance, and they staggered along, all 
hatches closed, and the galley washed by every wave. The harbor of 
Dunquerque was very difficult of approach, being formed of jetties 
nearly a mile and a half long, and the sand-banks made it necessary to 
keep close along the shore, and then turn suddenly into the narrow 
space between the jetties. For a long vessel like the galley this was a 
very difficult maneuvre. As they approached it was high tide, and 
the sea was breaking clean over the jetties, the gale was increasing, and 
they must enter or perish. Galleys always entered port with furled 
sails, as they were hard to steer under canvas, particularly in a heavy 
sea; but Peter Bart said they must go in like the fishing-boats did, under 
sail, or not at all. The officers said it could not be done. They were 
drenched with seas and rain, had had nothing to eat since the day be- 
fore, and, moreover, knew that if the galley touched she would go to 
pieces. The drunken Peter only swallowed some more gin, laughed at 
the officers’ dismay, and swore he could take them in. And so he did, 
lowering his sails when he got within the jetty, and bringing up against 
the quay with a force that smashed the galley’s long, low prow. After 
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this escape they were very anxious for Peter Bart to continue as pilot 
to the squadron, but he took himself off, saying that a thousand francs 
a month would not tempt him to risk his life with them. 

The next year, 1708, the galleys re-armed in April, and were 
actively employed in annoying the English. Anne was now queen, 
and had a large fleet cruising in the Channel and the North Sea. One 
of the fleet, a ship of seventy guns, was commanded by a certain Captain 
Smith, who turned traitor, carried his ship to Sweden, where he sold 
her, and then made his way to France and offered his services against 
England. The king received him with apparent warmth and prom- 
ised him the first vacant captainship, but advised him in the mean time 
to go Dunquerque and serve as a volunteer in M. de Langeron’s galley. 
This advice was equivalent to a command, and Smith was forced to 
obey, taking part in all the expeditions to the English coast, and even 
wishing to land and burn some small towns; but the coast-guard and 
frequent bodies of troops prevented this. In his hatred for his country 
Smith was always planning some mischief. Among other projects was 
one he had for pillaging and burning the town of Harwich, on the east 
coast of England ; to accomplish which he required that the six galleys 
of the Dunquerque fleet be put under his command. The king acqui- 
esced, and, to Langeron’s disgust, gave the order for Smith to have the 
command, for this cruise only. 

Taking on board much combustible material and an extra force of 
soldiers, they put to sea on the 5th of September, with smooth waters 
and everything favorable, and reached the mouth of the Thames the 
same evening. While lying by and waiting for darkness, the sentinel 
at the masthead discovered a large fleet of merchant vessels, escorted 
by a frigate, making for the river. A hurried consultation of the 
officers took place, and, against the protestations of Smith, it was deter- 
mined to attack the convoy. Two of the galleys (of which Marteilhe’s 
was one) were to attack the frigate, and the other four the convoy. 

The frigate chanced to be commanded by an exceedingly brave and 
skillful officer, who made signals to his charge to crowd all sail for the 
Thames while he fought the galleys. Drawing the “capitane” away 
by feigning to run, he was pursued with ardor, the galley firing and 
edging down for his quarter, with the soldiers, sword and battle-axe in 
hand, prepared to board. When close aboard the frigate shifted her 
helm, avoiding the galley, which glanced along her broadside and 
splintered her oars. The English then grappled her and held her 
alongside the frigate, opening from the lower-deck guns with canister 
and grape. Every man on board the galley was exposed as if upon a 
raft, and a frightful carnage ensued, especially as the English kept 
up a shower of hand-grenades in addition to the fire of the guns. The 
French crew threw themselves down to avoid this fire, and at that 
moment the English boarded the galley and cut down nearly all but 
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the slaves at the oars, whom they spared. Langeron, on his poop, 
hoisted signals of distress, which the other galleys perceiving ceased 
the pursuit of the convoy and came pulling up to his relief. Surround- 
ing the frigate, they fired into her for some time, and at last boarded 
her with twenty-five grenadiers from each galley. They found the 
quarter-deck barricaded and the deck of the waist composed of 
gratings; and, while the English behind the barricade plied the 
boarders with musketry, the crew, who were below, poked up their 
boarding-pikes through the gratings, and the French were forced 
hastily to regain their galleys. A second attempt had the same result, 
until at last a party boarded with axes and chopped the gratings 
through, when the English between decks were overcome by force of 
numbers. Then the officers who were defending the barricades were 
overcome by dint of hard hand-to-hand fighting, and the English cap- 
tain was left alone in his poop-cabin, firing upon all who approached, 
and, when he was summoned to surrender, threatening to apply a 
match to the magazine. (Men-of-war then had the bulkheads of their 
cabins loopholed for musketry, and the quarter-decks and poops were 
genuine castles or strongholds, with “murdering pieces” mounted and 
pointing toward the waist, where boarders were alone likely to effect a 
lodgment.) Finally, a sergeant and twelve grenadiers broke down the 
door, the sergeant’s brains being instantly blown out by the captain’s 
pistol, and the soldiers fled from before the desperate man. Having 
thus delayed all the galleys until he was sure that the convoy under 
his charge had had time to get safely into the river, the English cap- 
tain came quietly out and surrendered. When brought on board the 
galley, the Frenchmen were surprised to find him a little man and 
quite deformed. Langeron, in recognition of his bravery, returned 
him his sword; and the captain at the same moment recognized among 
those present the traitor Smith, upon whose head a reward of £1000 
was set. The little man rushed at him to kill him, “as the execu- 
tioner in London could not do so,” and the by-standers had quite a 
struggle to prevent the fiery little fellow from accomplishing his pur- 
pose. The prize, which was called the “ Nightingale,” was safely 
towed into Dunquerque, the galleys taking three days to accomplish it. 
Marteilhe was badly wounded during the fight by one of the frigate’s 
guns. To his bench were chained five convicts and a Turkish slave, 
and, when they ran alongside the frigate, they happened to be just in 
the line of fire of one of her guns, and it was evident that they would 
all be killed if the gun was fired. Five of them lay down flat upon 
the bench, but Marteilhe stood up as far out of range as his chain per- 
mitted. He saw the gunner apply the match, and he was thrown un- 
conscious upon the “ coursier,” over the dead body of the lieutenant of 
the galley. At dark he recovered consciousness, and, feeling no pain, 
he crawled back to his bench, saying, “Get up, lads! the danger is 
Vou. III.—No. 4. 
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over.” The Turk, who had been a Janissary, and boasted that he had 
never felt fear, did not reply, and when Marteilhe tried to raise him 
by the arm, the limb came off in his hand ; indeed, all five of his bench- 
mates had been literally torn to pieces. Marteilhe now began to feel 
something cold and wet upon his naked body, and discovered that he 
was wounded in three or four places. The other galleys had come up, 
and were assisting the disabled one to reach an offing, as well as towing 
the captured frigate, but no lights were shown for fear of pointing out 
their position to the English men-of-war, which had come out of the 
river on hearing of the engagement. Seventeen out of eighteen of the 
slaves on the three benches about Marteilhe had been killed by grape 
from one gun of the frigate, and killed and wounded encumbered every 
part of the galley. The “coursier,” four feet wide, was completely 
covered with the dead, and among the benches dead slaves, soldiers, 
and sailors were all piled together. After obtaining an offing they 
began to throw overboard the dead and place the wounded below. 
Marteilhe himself narrowly escaped being thrown overboard for dead, 
for he had fainted again; but, when the “argousin” came to unchain 
him, the pain revived him, and he was thrown pell-mell with the 
other wounded on the coiled cables below. 

Here they remained for three days, until they reached Dunquerque, 
without treatment, and with all the filth and vermin incident to their 
forlorn condition. No wonder that gangrene set in, and that the wounded 
“ died like flies.” 

At Dunquerque the wounded slaves who remained alive were hoisted 
out by ropes about the body and placed in the hospital, where they were 
chained to the beds by the neck. 

Marteilhe had a secret friend in the town, who recommended him to 
the head-surgeon, who, although he usually only ordered the treatment, 
not only dressed his wounds himself, but reprimanded the galley-surgeon 
for having neglected him. Owing to this care he got well, but he says 
that at least three-fourths of the wounded died. 

After three months in the hospital he left there “sleek and fat,” 
but with a certificate that his injuries would prevent him from rowing. 
He was chained to his old bench again, however, and remained there all 
winter. But when the galleys were fitted out, in 1709, he was lucky 
enough to have a change of labor. There being six slaves to each oar, 
the largest and strongest was strokesman, having the hardest work and 
being nearest the comite’s whip. The weakest were placed near the 
side. Marteilhe had always been stroke of his oar, but now his arm 
was so weak that he could hardly lift it. In such cases the comite 
usually flogged until the man was half dead, to see if he was shamming, 
and Marteilhe expected nothing else. Upon going out of harbor the 
comite conned the galley out until she was clear, and then came aft 
along the coursier, seeing how the rowers were classed and using his 
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whip freely. When he came to Marteilhe’s bench he called out, “ Dog 
of a Huguenot, who ordered you to row?” He replied that he was 
doing his best with one arm. Disguising his kindness under rough 
language, the comite called the argousin to “ unchain the incapable dog 
and put him in the store-room. If those who were wounded were not 
released, at least they should not row in his galley.” 

Poor Marteilhe had served seven years at that bench, and would 
have been released after he was wounded had he not been a Huguenot. 
The rough but good-natured comite excused himself for his leniency by 
saying that “as he (Marteilhe) would be d——d for his religion in the 
other world, he should suffer less in this.” 

After this our slave was made clerk to the captain of the galley, and 
was allowed to wear the convict’s red coat and cap all the time; his 
hair was allowed to grow, and he only carried an iron ring about his 
ankle, without the chain to which he had so long been accustomed. 

In 1710 and 1711 the condition of naval affairs in France was so 
low that no attempt was made tv fit the galleys for sea. 

In 1712, Marteilhe had added to his other duties the distribution of 
their rations to the slaves, of whom he gives many interesting particu- 
lars, especially praising the Turkish slaves for their sobriety, industry, 
and truthfulness, and saying that they were allowed to go about with- 
out a guard. The Moors, on the contrary, he paints in the darkest 
colors, saying that they were the greatest scoundrels even in the 
“chiourme” of a galley. 

In 1712 peace was concluded with England, with the disgraceful 
stipulation that the English should occupy the town and fortifications 
of Dunquerque till they could demolish the forts and fill up the port. 
The English accordingly took possession with five thousand troops in 
September. The French navy was so reduced that they could not fit 
out the galley-fleet, and an agreement was entered into by which those 
vessels, their crews, and gangs of slaves should remain in the harbor 
during the winter, and that no boat, seamen, or galley-slaves should 
leave the port without permission of Her Majesty of England. 

As soon as the English troops took possession they ran in crowds- 
to gaze at the terrible galleys of which such heartrending tales were told. 
Among them were some officers who were French refugees, and these sym- 
pathized with the Huguenot slaves, sitting on their benches to talk with 
them in spite of the filth and vermin and stench which they encountered.. 
There were then twenty-two of them remaining in the galleys, and 
the English soldiers became much excited by their miserable condition, 
and swore they should be released. De Langeron and the chaplains 
tried to prevent them from coming on board, but it was found to be 
impossible, and so the plank to the quay remained open to all visitors. 
At last the excitement rose to such a pitch that the English commander, 
Lord Hill, consented to permit the Huguenots to be smuggled away in 
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a fishing-boat under his pass. The poor wretches supposed that they 
were being taken out to sea by night to be privately drowned, and were 
rather surprised when they reached Havre alive. Here they were 
chained together, eleven couples, and forced to march south through 
France, suffering from cold and wet, damp dungeons at night, galled 
by their chains, and covered with vermin and severe skin diseases 
brought on by their entire want of cleanliness. At Lyons the whole 
chain was put into a flat-bottomed boat, and thus taken to Avignon, 
where they resumed their weary march, and at last reached Marseilles. 
Marteilhe says that he suffered more on this winter journey than in the 
whole twelve years of his service in the galleys. At Marseilles they 
were placed on board the galley “Grande Reale,” with every prospect 
of indefinite servitude. But England and all the Protestant powers 
exerted themselves after the peace of Utrecht to effect the liberation of 
the Huguenots, and in spite of clerical efforts to the contrary they were 
at last set free on condition that they left the kingdom by sea and at 
their own expense. 

After innumerable difficulties and disappointments, one hundred and 
thirty-six of them left Marseilles in a tartane for Italy, whence they 
scattered, some going to Switzerland, some to Holland, and some to 
other countries where they had friends and sympathizers. 


E. SHIPPEN. 





THE TRIALS OF STAFF-OFFICERS. 


THE ADJUTANT. 


Just when our staff duties commenced is perhaps a matter of no 
importance. Major Sanger’s comprehensive essay on “The Duties of 
Staff-Officers” had not then been written, but we had known that 
accomplished officer when he himself was adjutant, and had unhesita- 
tingly adopted his system as one worthy of imitation. That was a great 
many years ago; orders, regulations, customs of service, and the tactics 
of the three arms have undergone important changes; but so long as 
human nature remains as it is and has been since creation, so long will 
there be mistakes in the best-regulated families and stumbling-blocks 
for the most level-headed officials, civil or military. 

In the course of ten years it was our luck to encounter experiences 
varied if not valuable. We had been adjutant for a dozen different 
C. O.’s in every section of the country, aide-de-camp to more than one 
pair of stars, had acted as head of all kinds of bureaus, as adjutant and 
inspector-general, engineer, judge-advocate, military secretary, ordnance 
and signal officer, quartermaster, commissary, even as chaplain and 
surgeon, and with the profound conviction that our own shortcomings 
were many, there is grafted in our inner consciousness the belief that 
were a man possessed of the energy and snap of Sanger himself, the 
“paper knowledge” of Leonard Hay, the legal acumen of Gardner, the 
patience of Wilhelm, the reticence of Horace Porter, the energy of 
Nickerson, the courtesy of Audenreid, the buried pen of “ Perfect” 
Bliss, and the imperturbability of Bob Williams, yet would he find at 
some time or other a combination of circumstances against which no 
experience could make him armor-proof, and of which the linesman 
pur et simple has no conception whatsoever. 

We all know what the adjutant should be,—a soldier in everything, 
in carriage, form, voice, and manner, the soul of parade and guard 
mounting, the reliable authority on tactics and regulations, the patient 
student of general orders, the rigid scrutinizer of returns and rolls, the 
scholarly man of the subalterns, the faithful adherent and executive in 
spirit and in letter of the commanding officer. We all know how easy 
it is to formulate rules and regulations for his guidance on all matters 
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of duty and routine in garrison,—we all know just what day the regi- 
mental return should reach Washington, the post «return department 
headquarters, the company papers the adjutant’s office, but until we 
have tried to “run” the headquarters of a frontier post and of a cavalry 
regiment in the heart of the Indian country, and the height of Indian 
campaigning, we have not, and Sanger had not, the faintest conception 
of the trials of staff-officers as exemplified in the case of the adjutant. 

Fancy, if you can, a regiment situated just as we were on the Ist 
day of June, 187-. Six of the twelve companies scouting about on the 
Southern plains, the other six waiting for their turn, the colonel and 
adjutant off on leave, the lieutenant-colonel and quartermaster “ running 
the regiment,” and all of a sudden a big Indian war breaks out far to the 
north, and headquarters with ten companies are hurried off to reinforce 
another department, and from that day to the 15th of November not a 
glimpse do we catch of desks or papers. Colonel, adjutant, and every- 
body is in the field in active pursuit of a still more active foe, and not 
a return has been made in all those months. Winter setting in, we are 
ordered to a post near the railway, and the colonel hands the adjutant 
a bundle of letters, all harping upon the same string. The Adjutant- 
General of the Army informs the commanding officer, in the final com- 
munication of his series, that the returns of the regiment for the months 
of May, June, July, August, September, etc., have not been received. 
“Your attention has been repeatedly called to the neglect,” ete. (We 
got them in a bunch at the end of the campaign, but, being happily 
cut off from all mail communication during the summer, were spared 
the consecutive infliction of letter after letter at the time.) ‘“ You will 
at once render the required returns, with such explanation as you may 
be able to give,” ete. And with the official expression of the proper 
amount of astonishment and indignation at such apparent disregard of 
instructions, the Adjutant-General winds up with the customary infor- 
mation that he is the obedient servant of the colonel whom he has been 
flagellating. 

Opening the next series, we find a similar array of monthly remon- 
strances from the Adjutant-General of the Department from which we 
were sent in June. “For temporary service in the Department of 
the ” was the verbiage of the order by which we were hurried 
away, and though every vestige of the regiment is now far removed 
from his jurisdiction, the commanding officer of our former field is 
jealously tenacious of his rights over us, and he too demands reports 
and returns, expresses his censure of our negligence in fitting terms, 
and, being debarred from remonstrating with our new department com- 
mander for our illegal detention, now that the war is over, takes it out 
in rasping our colonel. 

Then the Adjutant-General of the Department of the , whom 
we have been “reinforcing,” takes his innings, and though one would 
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suppose that his knowledge of our long isolation among the hostiles and 
separation from all baggage would prompt him to consideration, he 
bowls us over as remorselessly as the others, 

Finally, the Adjutant-General of the Division delivers his fire, and 
to all appearances it would seem as though not the faintest realization 
of our actual condition had been vouchsafed to any one of these amiable 
autocrats, but that from the hazy distance of Washington or Chicago, 
through fragrant clouds of Havana smoke, from the sitting-point of 
easy office-chairs, those gentlemen, gazing dreamily over roof and spire, 
beheld us in uninterrupted possession of our desks and retained papers, 
and with certainly nothing better to do than make out new ones. We 
haven’t had time to unpack an inkstand ; the mud of the Yellowstone 
is clinging to our horses’ fetlocks; but the colonel unloads a trunkful 
of papers, and, with a brisk “ There, Mr. X, get all this straightened 
out as quick as possible,” goes off to set his own house in order, and 
when he reappears it is with a draft of an order showing what he means 
to do towards straightening out the regiment. There is no question 
but what it needs it. For years past it has been little else than an 
agglomeration of companies ; every captain has run his machine to suit 
himself; no two company commanders adopted the same system ; drills, 
except by company mounted, were unknown; and of the forms of 
parade, the intricacies of battalion movements, the nicer “ points” of 
sentinel duty, the command was in absolute ignorance. Four hundred 
recruits had joined, and the confusion was chaotic; but we had a new 
colonel, he had a new adjutant, both meant business, and the grind 
commenced. 

Reveille, 5.30 a.m. Breakfast immediately after. Stables, 6 a.m. 
Sick-call and fatigue, 7.30. Boots and saddles for morning parade, 
8 A.M. (mounted and in full dress), Adjutant’s call, 8.20. Guard 
mounting (mounted) immediately after parade. Drill-call (battalion 
drill, mounted), 10.15. Recall, 11.45. Dinner, 12 mM. Squad drill of 
recruits, 1.15 to 2.15 p.m. Company drill (dismounted), 2.30 to 3.30 
P.M. Stables, 4 to 5.15. Retreat and evening dress-parade (dis- 
mounted), sunset. Recitations of officers, Monday evening; of non- 
commissioned officers, Tuesdays and Fridays. Tattoo, 9 P.M. 

Now, the colonel meant to have things vigorously carried out, and 
started in himself by receiving the reveille reports in person, one offi- 
cer superintending the roll-call of each company, and the adjutant that 
of the band and non-commissioned staff. Then everybody—colonel, 
major, adjutant, quartermaster, and band—went to stables morning and 
evening; and it may be stated that there was some growling among 
the company officers at least, arising from the fact that their unoccupied 
hours were few. But we are portraying experiences in the adjutant’s 
duties merely, and therefore return to him. 

The duties of this functionary outside of his office commenced at first 
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call for reveille, when he sleepily arose and arrayed himself in stable- 
dress ; made his way through the darkness to the band-quarters, some 
four hundred yards away ; watched the roll-call of his “ wind-jammers” ; 
then hunted up the colonel on the parade, reported to him, and between 
reveille and stables had time to swallow a cup of coffee, and then see to 
it that the orderly trumpeter sounded stable-call sharp on time. It 
happened once or twice that those graceless young imps the regimental 
trumpeters would delay the call to give the men or themselves more 
time at breakfast, and the colonel ruled that the adjutant was respon- 
sible. Somebody had to be, and why not the adjutant ? 

From his office then the adjutant tramped down to the stables in the 
creek valley, six hundred yards away, and gave his attention to the 
grooming of his thirty-odd elderly grays, the “ mount” of the musicians 
and non-commissioned staff, and on completion of this duty he returned 
to the office in time to see sick-call sounded, start the clerks at their 
work, then hurry to his quarters for the change from his strongly- 
scented stable-rig to bath, then full-dress uniform, and his own breakfast 
before the sound of “boots and saddles” at eight should summon him 
to the saddle. Morning parade over, all other officers except the old 
and new officers of the day had time to get home and throw off helmet 
and double-breasted coats ; the adjutant, however, had to hold on for a 
long guard-mounting and a passage in review at walk and trot before 
he could do likewise. It was generally 9.15 to 9.30 before ceremonies 
were over; then he had barely time to change to undress, rush to the 
office, and find his desk loaded down with papers of every kind, when 
drill-call would sound, and from then until noon he and his horse would 
be in a lather in the rapid movements required of them at battalion 
drill. From 1 to 2 he with most of the other officers had to attend 
recruit drill ; and, provided he was willing to give up all idea of lunch 
or dinner, the hours unoccupied by out-door duties in which he could 
hope to straighten out those papers were from 2 to 4 P.M., at which 
latter hour he was again summoned to stable. 

With seven months’ returns of every kind in arrears, with his desk 
littered with the routine papers of the day, with more than two hours’ 
work in getting the morning reports, sick reports, ration returns, and 
requisitions for forage, straw, salt, etc., to fit into one another, with all 
the passes, applications for boards of survey, extra duty men, hospital 
cooks and attendants, fatigue details, letters to officers requiring expla- 
nation why, etc., endorsements on a hundred different papers, company 
returns to be scrutinized, colonel’s letters to headquarters of the depart- 
ment, and the adjutant-general’s orders, details, countersigns, etc., etc., 
the adjutant had far more than enough to fill every moment of those 
two hours without that hideous incubus of seven months’ papers in 
arrears. The first thing that occurred to him was to ask the colonel 
for more clerks,—he only had three ; the last thing that occurred to him 
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was to ask the colonel for more time. If the truth be told, the adjutant 
was as intent on the “setting up” of the six companies on duty at head- 
quarters as was the colonel himself, and thought papers a somewhat sec- 
ondary consideration to getting the men (and officers) up to a thorough 
tactical proficiency ; he did not want to be excused from a single mili- 
tary duty. 

It was gall and wormwood to his soul to mark the slouchy carriage 
of the men, their clumsy salute, and the utter lack of steadiness in their 
ranks, It was exasperating to see the blunders of the non-commis- 
sioned officers for the first week at guard-mounting, and with all his 
might he started in to straighten things out. His theory was, that in 
order to get the men up to the standard the non-commissioned officers 
must be thoroughly instructed, but the colonel held the captains re- 
sponsible for this, and, as bad luck would have it, every captain had 
individual ideas of his own to instil into the minds of his sergeants, as 
a consequence of which six totally different systems prevailed; each 
captain thought his the best, and was fiercely jealous of anything that 
savored of interference. 

The colonel required weekly reports from his company commanders 
of the proficiency of their non-commissioned officers, and established a 
system of marks by which he could judge of their relative merit. This 
seemed all right tothe one West Pointer among the captains, was looked 
upon as a nuisance by some of the others, and absolutely denounced by 
one of the very best company commanders in the regiment, on the 
ground that “it reflected on the intelligence and faithfulness of the 
captain to require a report from him.” It was simply marvelous to 
see into how many meanings the simple language of the tactics could 
be distorted, and how obstinately the adherent of each particular inter- 
pretation maintained the correctness of his theory. The recitations of 
the officers to the colonel had developed the fact that, as a rule, the 
higher the rank the less the knowledge of the subject; but then, as 
Captain Canker remarked, “These West Pointers retain their school- 
boy habits, while we men who were educated in the school of war itself 
are not accustomed to this sort of nursery talk.” And, as for the men, 
it may be said that in the saddle they didn’t do badly, but when it 
came to foot-parades, guard-mounts, and the like, “ It was dd dough- 
boy work, and they hadn’t ’listed in the cavalry for such.” How- 
ever, the colonel was bound to have dismounted parades, and the adju- 
tant was bound to help him. It was ordered that for dismounted duty 
the sabre should not be worn, and the command should appear armed 
with the carbine alone. 

The first evening dress-parade was as chuck-full of errors as it 
could well be. Nothing could induce the guides to quit their positions 
in ranks and come out on the line. Captains Canker and Curbit 
in the right wing looked daggers at the adjutant (who finally had to 
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drag the bewildered first sergeants where they belonged), then dressed 
their companies to the wrong flank. Captain Munger faced along the 
line instead of to the front as he aligned his men (and never could be 
brought to do it any other way afterwards), and Captain Snaffle sav- 
agely ordered a marker to “ get out of the way of his company,” to the 
great perplexity of that functionary, who had been ordered by the ad- 
jutant not to budge until the command “ guides posts!” In opening 
ranks Captain Canker, whose cotnpany was on the extreme right, almost 
refused to dress up on line with his lieutenant, who commanded the 
first platoon, and was heard expressing deep indignation at the idea 
of a lieutenant, if he was adjutant, being permitted to give orders on 
parade to his superior officers. The “present arms” was fair, except 
that only half the officers (the younger half) executed the first motion 
at the command, “ Present!” The manual was worried through after a 
fashion, and then the adjutant came marching in to receive the reports. 
As he glanced along the line to see what the first sergeants looked like, 
he was struck by the variety. The first sergeant of the first company, 
armed with the carbine, was standing at an order on the extreme right ; 
the second company’s sergeant, armed with a sabre, was standing at a 
carry ; the third company’s sergeant was resting the point of his sabre 
on the ground, like the officers ; fourth company, sabre at acarry ; fifth 
company, sabre point down; sixth company, sabre point up. The 
adjutant made mental note of it and of the intricacies that followed. 
At the command “First sergeants!” one of the down-pointed sabres 
came up, but the others and the carbine on the right remained immovy- 
able. At “Zo the front and centre!” five of the sergeants stepped to 
the front, some one, some two yards, but the man on the right held 
his ground. In response to a sharp “ What are you waiting for, ser- 
geant of first company?” from the adjutant, he shambled out (and 
subsequently explained that he was waiting for the command, “ March”), 
but so perturbed in spirit that he forgot the result of the company roll- 
call. At “ Report!” the six officials expressed themselves as follows: 

“Company ‘O,’ present or accounted for, Sir.” 

“Company ‘R,’ all present or accounted for.” 

“<'T’ company, present or accounted for, Sir.” 

“¢’ company, all present, Sir.” 

“ Sir! two privates are absent.” 

“«X’ company, all are present, sir.” 

Not one of them had hit on the right form. 

At “ First sergeants to your posts!” every blessed one of those ser- 
geants faced outwards, and when they finally retook their positions in 
line two of them did so by turning round and backing into position, 
one by facing to the left about, and only two by marching through their 
interval to the required yard and then executing the about face. 

And yet that night, when the colonel announced at officers’ recita- 
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tion that the adjutant had criticisms to make at the expense of all the 
first sergeants, four of the captains were ready to bet that theirs had 
made no mistake, and the junior captain announced that he had spent 
an hour instructing his sergeant that day, and knew his couldn’t have 
gone wrong. 

The adjutant, being given the floor, proceeded to state his case, but 
it was a characteristic of officers’ recitation in the —th that no man was 
allowed to express his views uninterrupted. There were always six or 
eight who burst into the most carefully-prepared opinion and compli- 
cated affairs to the uttermost; consequently, long before the discussion 
which ensued on the very first issue was half over, tattoo sounded and 
the convention adjourned without decision, but the adjutant’s “ points” 
were these : 

1st. The men being armed with the carbine, the first sergeants 
should have been similarly equipped. The tactics clearly indicate such 
intention in paragraph 1129 (dress-parade, dismounted). Here the 
captains to a man opposed him. No cavalry first sergeant was ever 
intended to carry a carbine, and the eventual decision of the colonel 
sustained the captains. In all subsequent parades of the —th the first 
sergeants marched with drawn sabre on the right of a line of carbines. 

2d. No first sergeant should drop the point of his sabre at “ Order 
arms!” only officers and non-commissioned staff-officers being men- 
tioned in paragraph 1075. 

3d. At “ To the front and centre!” all first sergeants should step two 
yards to front and face to centre. 

4th. At “Report!” nothing but the language of the tactics, and 
exactly that, should be employed, as, for instance,— 

“Company ‘ A’ present, or accounted for.” Or, 

“Company ‘ A,’ two privates absent.” 

(“ Well, that’s just what Sergeants Finnegan, Brannigan, O’Grady, 
ete., said,” was here heard from several company commanders.) 

5th. At “Zo your posts!” not a man should stir, but wait for 
“March!” before facing outwards. Captains Curbit and Munger 
thought such tactics simply ridiculous, If the sergeants were not to 
move until “ March!” returning to their posts, they should not budge 
until “ March!” when coming to the front and centre. The adjutant 
retorted with some asperity that he was not there to defend the tactics, 
—no man suffered more on their account than he did,—but he pro- 
posed to carry them out to the letter, whether nonsensical or not. Here 
Captain Snaffle sailed into the adjutant with, “‘ You talk about sticking 
to tactics, and yesterday morning, by Jinks! you ‘mounted’ my best 
sergeant for not facing his platoon when wheeling marching in review 
at guard-mounting !” 

“Of course I did,” says the adjutant. “We've hammered that 
point flat long ago. Look at paragraph 278, ‘Cavalry Tactics.’ ” 
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“T don’t care,” says Snaffle. “General Coach decided that ser- 
geants should not face their platoons, and they were all drilled so until 
you became adjutant.” 

“True enough; but the colonel, not the lieutenant-colonel, com- 
mands us now, and that isn’t the only point changed by the pageful.” 

Then another captain concludes it time to give his dig. He and 
the adjutant have been pretty close friends, but it is a case of company 
commanders vs. the staff, and though in his innermost heart he agrees 
with the latter on all points thus far, he sees that the adjutant stands 
alone, and so has the political sense to join the heavy majority. 

“Well, P’ll tell you what you do in violation of tactics, X: you 
march the guard in review at undress guard-mounting.” 

(Chorus of captains, “ Yes, I was just going to speak of that,” etc.) 

To which the sorely-assailed exponent of the modern customs of 
service responds that in the first place the adjutant is apt to do pretty 
much as the officer of the day directs in the matter of marching in re- 
view, but, to come down to a matter of fact, there had not been an 
undress guard-mounting since their arrival. 

“Mr. X,” says the captain, oracularly, “it has been undress guard- 
mounting every day this week.” 

The adjutant begins to see the drift of his argument, so he ques- 
tions,— 

“The weather has been bright and clear, has it not ?” 

“ Granted.” 

“ We have had the band out every day, and it has played for every- 
thing, including a long inspection and ‘troop,’ has it not ?” 

“Very true.” 

“The officer of the day directed the guard to be marched in review, 
didn’t he ?” 

“ Probably.” 

“Then how was it undress guard-mounting, and why shouldn’t we 
march in review ?” 

“ Because the men wore overcoats !” 

Somehow or other in the dead silence that follows this announce- 
ment the captain becomes conscious of the fact that the donning of a 
winter uniform in these high latitudes does not necessarily prohibit the 
observance of the forms and ceremonies included in the tactics, and adds, 

“ At least, that’s always been my idea of undress guard-mounting.” 

But the snickering of some of the juniors and the ominous silence of 
his adherents of the moment before induce the captain to believe he 
had put his foot in it. 

Finally, it was decided by the colonel that in order to insure a 
thorough and uniform system of instruction of the non-commissioned 
officers on all “ points” in the ceremonies, duties of guards, sentinels, 
and the like, the non-commissioned officers of the garrison should 
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assemble one night a week and be “lectured” by the adjutant, who 
would decide all questions on which there might be a variance of opin- 
ion and instruction among the men. This proved a success. Within 
a fortnight the parades and guard-mountings, so far as the sergeants and 
corporals were concerned, went off without a flaw. It is true that there 
was deep-rooted and openly-expressed objection on the part of several 
of the company commanders, who appeared to regard their sergeants as 
a species of personal property over whom no one else ought to have any 
jurisdiction ; and some of them went so far as to declare that they could 
have nothing more to do with the recitations of their men if such inter- 
ference was to be tolerated; but one of the most uncompromisingly 
jealous of these gentlemen, having availed himself of the colonel’s hint 
that he would be glad to have any of the officers visit the adjutant’s 
school, and having sat a silent but deeply-interested listener to all that 
transpired through two evenings, fairly took the adjutant’s breath away 
by accosting him with— 

“ T’ve been a determined opposer of yours, X, in all this matter, but 
I say to you that this ends my last objection. It’s a capital thing, and 
I shall take occasion to say to every other company commander what I 
think of it.” 

And he did, and, whether owing to this fact or not, things began to 
work smoothly. There was always a crowd to see guard-mounting, 
and eager, critical eyes to watch those six details as they came dancing 
out in double time. The utmost pride began to be manifested by the 
non-commissioned officers in the sharp, soldierly style in which the 
ceremony was conducted, and from the moment the call sounded to the 
last notes of the band after marching in review the strongest rivalry was 
visible between the companies, and almost every bright morning the 
chevron-wearers of the garrison, to a man, could be seen grouped about 
the barrack side of the parade closely watching every move and fiercely 
anathematizing the faintest display of awkwardness on the part of 
their comrades. 

Finally our guard-mounting began to be a source of pride to every- 
body, and visiting officers were always hauled out to see it. Occasion- 
ally there would be some “ soi-disant” authority on tactics from another 
post who had to have his say if he belonged to the regiment ; and as the 
adjutant never had an instant of time to devote to discussion, he gener- 
ally succeeded in impressing everybody with the idea that he was an ill- 
tempered brute at best. 

“Say, X,” said one of these gentry one bright morning as the adju- 
tant was hurrying through the knot of officers always grouped about 
the office after guard-mounting, “hold ona moment; I want toask you 
something. Won’t detain you a minute.” 

“ Blaze away, then, captain; I have no spare time.” 

“Well,” and here the critic threw open his blouse, inserted his 
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thumbs in the arm-holes of his waistcoat, and glanced impressively 
round upon the listening group, “ what I want to remark is this: you 
run a very fair guard-mounting here,—I’ll admit that; I don’t know 
that I ever saw anything much better” (he had never seen more than a 
dozen files mounted in his life, and our guard comprised forty-eight 
men),—“ but you don’t have enough variety about it; you do the same 
thing over and over again. Now, at our post,” etc., ete. 

“ Very probably you do introduce varieties at your post, captain, 
but where do you find them in the tactics ?” 

“ Well, Mr. X, you might make some little changes: for instance, 
after your guard passes the officer of the day it always wheels into line 
to the left and then ‘fours right,’ you know. Now, we make all 
manner of pretty changes there.” (Chorus of “ Yes, that’s so. I’ve 
wondered you didn’t think of that.”) And the critical captain smiles 
patronizingly on the adjutant, who had been mounting guards long 
before his interrogator had stepped into his first commission. 

The adjutant is certainly testy and snappish: “Just look in your 
tactics, and you'll possibly be able to grasp the reason why we don’t in- 
dulge in varieties on that point,” and brushes past. 

Gradually they grew to let the staff alone where matters of that de- 
scription were concerned, but all the time, day after day, innumerable 
points were coming up, in which the universal custom was to sling 
metaphorical bricks at the adjutant, as though he were to blame. Who 
ever served at a post where the headquarters clock was not the fruitful 
if undeserving source of half the lates and absences of the garrison ? 
What officer of the day who hurries out at the last moment buckling 
his waist-belt on the run does not calumniate the adjutant and declare 
he had purposely set that clock ahead ten minutes, when but a moment 
before the old officer of the day was swearing over guard-mounting’s 
being ten minutes behind time and he was in a hurry to get to town? 
And then the band at parade! Even as Captain Curbit was assailing 
the adjutant after dismissal of parade over the slow time played in 
marching out, swearing that a three-legged stool couldn’t keep step to 
such a grind, would not Captain Snaffle rush up like an explosion with 
“Look here, X! By Jinks! there wasn’t a man in my company could 
keep step marching in; it was fast enough for double time”? and with 
the strains of the “Inman Line” or “ Northern Route” still ringing in 
our ears, would not Canker, or some other gifted critic who could not 
tell Stabat Mater from Taps inquire when, by George! that band was 
ever going to play anything but “ Marching through Georgia”? Was 
there ever an adjutant who did not think at some time or other that 
the meanest part of his duty was in running the band? Was there 
ever a band that did not contain among its talented musicians some 
irreclaimable devotees to Bacchus? And asa rule are not the bands- 
men apt to be the most fractious and unruly set in the garrison? 
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Music, that hath charms to soothe the savage breast, by some strange freak 
of nature develops an unhallowed taste for beer and a distaste for discip- 
line among its chosen disciples, and rare indeed are the instances when 
the guard-house is not graced by the presence of some prominent instru- 
mentalist, usually the snare-drummer. Yet such was our adjutant’s zeal, 
and so thorough the understanding between himself and his charges, 
that for two wonderful months not a member of his band had been 
absent from roll-call or duty, not a man had been noticeably under the 
influence of liquor, and, as the colonel himself remarked, his horses were 
better groomed and cared for than those of the companies. But colonels 
cannot always be with us, and the adjutant who has thoroughly and 
faithfully served his chief finds himself suddenly thrown some day 
under the second in command, who is rarely, if ever, thoroughly en rap- 
port with the colonel. Within a week from the date of the latter’s 
complimentary allusion to the discipline of the band, and during his 
temporary absence as witness before a court, the command devolves upon 
the next in rank at the post, and the adjutant, entering the office with 
his hands full of papers, is confronted by the sight of this latter func- 
tionary excitedly tramping up and down the room and haranguing a 
knot of a dozen officers in a manner suggestive of lively indignation. 
Suddenly the ad interim:commander turns upon him with,— 

“ Yes, sir; and the remark applies equally to you, sir. Your band 
is utterly demoralized, by George !—utterly demoralized, sir. This morn- 
ing my breakfast was half an hour late, and, when I sent into the kitchen 
to hurry it up, there was my cook, sir, sitting on your bass-drummer’s 
lap.” And the senior officer glares upon the subaltern as though he 
were the medium through which the attentions of the goddess of the 
kitchen had been alienated from their proper object. Both the adju- 
tant and the by-standers may and probably do consider that perhaps 
the charge of demoralization might be more aptly applied to the cook 
than the band, but they have the profound sagacity to keep such opin- 
ions to themselves until they get out of ear-shot of the office. 

But all this time those back returns still hang fire. Companies 
“P” and “R” have been hurried out on a mid-winter’s chase after the 
fleetest of Plains warriors, and are way up among the snows of the Big 
Horn Mountains. Their returns are not in, and the regimental papers 
cannot be finished until they are. Department and division adjutant- 
generals again assail us with mandates to furnish those papers at once. 
The adjutant writes imploringly to the captains of “ P” and “ R,” and 
in the course of a month those gentlemen reply by inquiring indig- 
nantly how in the name of Jack Frost we expect them to make out 
returns with the thermometer thirty degrees below zero, and all papers 
three hundred miles away. “You come out here and catch these Chey- 
ennes, and we’ll only be too [adjectived] glad to come in there and make 
out papers.” The adjutant has hunted the regiment high and low for 
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more clerks, but every captain needs his own, no more are to be had, 
and now the thoroughly wretched subaltern is sitting up until two and 
three in the morning working at those papers himself. In cheerful 
appreciation of his clerical labors a general court-martial is convened 
at the post, and the adjutant is assigned to duty as judge-advocate, 
Why this should be so passes all comprehension, but in nine out of ten 
cases when a court is ordered to meet at the headquarters of a regiment, 
the discriminating officials of the general commanding saddle the work 
of that court on the shoulders of the adjutant. It is bad enough in the 
infantry, but when it comes to the cavalry it is worse than imposition. 

The adjutant is getting, possibly, three or four hours of broken and 
troubled sleep now, and many a morning finds him dispensing with 
breakfast altogether. His three clerks are working diligently, when 
suddenly the enlistment of the first and best—the only reliable one 
among them—expires, and he takes his final statements and a good 
character with him in his search for a situation where he can get ten 
times the pay for one-half the work. 

At last “P” and “R” return from their winter campaign, and by 
dint of vigorous spurring from headquarters are induced to send in the 
needed returns in the course of a fortnight, and just as the adjutant 
places in the hands of his two remaining assistants a carefully-completed 
original of all the required papers, with instructions to work night and 
day to copy them, “ up comes an order” which sends the colonel hurry- 
ing Eastward to take command of troops assembling to suppress riots 
consequent on railway strikes, and the colonel directs the adjutant to 
leave all and not follow but accompany him on first train. The cap- 
tain left in command promises to see that the clerks work on those 
returns and mail them to the adjutant as fast as completed. In the 
course of a fortnight, as they don’t come, the latter first writes, then 
telegraphs, and finally extorts a reply from the official pretty much as 
follows: 


“DeEaR X,—Both clerks got on a drunk soon after you left, and 
raised merry Hades. Put them in guard-house to sober off, and then 
set them to work under sentinel. They got the sentry drunk too, and 
he and Peck went off to town together and haven’t been heard of since. 
Schmidt (the other clerk) swears he don’t know where your ‘ originals’ 
are ; says he thinks Peck built a fire of them when he was crazy drunk. 

“ Yours, in haste, Cursit.” 


The delights of civilization, the luxuries of “ palatial hotels,” the 
féting of grateful citizens who have welcomed the Regulars right 
royally (as the only reliable protection against mob violence), are all 
forgotten ; the unhappy adjutant obtains immediate authority to hasten 
back to the frontier, and there, at headquarters, he finds complete con- 
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firmation of Curbit’s letter and his own fears. With only one clerk left, 
he goes drearily to work to repair damages; all has to be done over 
again, but, by dint of ceaseless effort, he succeeds in the course of two 
weeks in making up most of the large array of missing papers. He is 
only two or three months behind, and things are beginning to brighten, 
when the war-cloud that has been hovering over the Northwest for the 
last month spreads and gathers strength; an Indian band, small but 
plucky, bidding defiance to the troops of the Pacific slope, is making 
a dash across the continent to gain a refuge among the sympathetic 
red men of the eastern plains. We have been back from “ riot duty” 
just three weeks when one evening our colonel receives a telegram 
directing him to proceed by first train to a station in the far West, 
thence by stage to the Wind River Valley, there to organize a com- 
mand to march to the very heart of the continent, the vicinity of the 
wild park of the Yellowstone, the entire regiment to follow him by 
rail and forced marches. The colonel hands it to his staff-officer with 
the simple remark, “ Youand I start at once,” and the adjutant, eagerly 
welcoming the prospect of field-service, and almost savagely gleeful at 
the arrival of such admirable excuse for shortcomings in the regimental 
office, hurries off to make his preparations for the ensuing campaign. 
Once again it is November before we return to headquarters, desks, 
and papers, and once more seven months’ returns:are in arrears, once 
again the same grind commences and new complications arise. But, 
Merciful Powers! the pages of THE UNITED SERVICE are all too limited 
for the recital of half the features, exasperating or comical, that go to 
make up the experiences of the adjutant of a cavalry regiment on the 
“frontier.” Looking over Sanger’s “ Duties of Staff-Officers,” and ac- 
cepting as gospel truth his theories, drifting back over the tide of time 
to boyish days in the seaboard casemate, where we youngsters were 
wont to hear him expound on military duties generally, recalling the 
hopes and ambitions in his case so fully realized, we find ourselves 
wondering, par example, just what he would have said in his own vigor- 
ous English had his lot been cast in the cavalry and his carefully-pre- 
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FEAN DE VIENNE. 


A CHAPTER FROM THE NAVAL HISTORY OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Every one knows that—according to the act of Parliament—it is 
on the navy that, “under the good Providence of God, the wealth, 
safety, and strength of the kingdom chiefly depend ;” but there are 
probably few who have realized the full meaning of that important 
sentence. Our fathers and grandfathers asserted our supremacy at sea 
with such vigor, and bequeathed to us such a transcendent prestige, 
that we are now apt to think of these not only as our inheritance, but 
as our natural and absolute right ; to forget that the one, as the other, 
was of slow growth, has been often stoutly disputed, and at times even 
well-nigh blotted out. Such things are now of the past ; it is our duty 
to provide that they remain so. But, as inculcating that duty, as en- 
forcing the necessity for that provision, it is well from time to time to 
examine into our old history, and to retrace, however painfully, the 
sad lessons of disasters now very imperfectly remembered. That we 
have suffered such is matter of fact; and even if we were disposed to 
forget them, others are not, for to them the memory—like the glimmer 
of stars shining through the gloom—may serve to brighten the past, or 
possibly to indicate the future. It is perhaps to some such feeling that 
we must attribute the lately published monograph on Jean de Vienne,’ 
Admiral of France during the latter quarter of the fourteenth century ; 
a man of whom, it may be said, little is known in England beyond the 
bare name. Even by contemporary chroniclers his personality has been 
lost sight of, and his deeds attributed to others, misunderstood, slurred 
over, or omitted altogether; for, says Walsingham, with a surely very 
false notion of the duties of a historian, the record of all these untoward 
affairs is so shameful, that we cloak in silence the things which we 
ought to write about. 

John of Vienne, or, in the official language of his time and country, 
Jehan de Vienne, Chevalier Sire de Rolans et Amiral de France, was 
born, probably at Dole, in Burgundy, in 1341; the son of a family 


1“ Jean de Vienne, Amiral de France, 1841-1396.”’ Par le Marquis Terrier de 
Loray. Paris, 8to, 1877. 
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collaterally related, in no very distant degree, to the reigning house of 
Burgundy, and through it to that of France; the nephew of that 
elder John of Vienne, with whom he is so often confused, who, in 1347, 
was governor of Calais, and whose name, as associated with our success, 
occupies a more prominent place in our histories than that of his more 
distinguished nephew. Of his childhood we have no account, further 
than that he passed it at the Castle of Rolans, the ruins of which still 
stand, near Besangon, in a commanding position on the River Doubs, 
At the age of eighteen, on the death of his father, he succeeded to his 
small estate, and would seem to have made his first experience in arms 
against the free companies, English in name, often under English 
leaders, which drew together the armed scum of Western Europe, and 
infested France and Burgundy after the Treaty of Bretigny. In 1363 
he is said to have had command of a small party that, near Cham- 
bornay, on the Ognon, crushed and well-nigh exterminated one of the 
most formidable of these companies, and to have overthrown in single 
combat, with knightly spear, their leader, Guichard Monnot, presumably 
a Gascon. As a reward for this service he was invested by the king 
of France with the lordship of the village of Villey, by accepting which 
he became the liegeman of the king, to whom he continued faithful 
during the rest of his life. In the war which raged between the parties 
of France and Navarre, rival claimants of the Duchy of Burgundy, and 
virtually of the French Crown, he served with distinction under the 
Constable du Guesclin, whom he followed to Normandy in 1364, though 
it is doubtful whether he was still with him at Auray, or was then 
serving with the Duke of Burgundy, as he assuredly was in the fol- 
lowing month and through the winter. 

It was after his release from the captivity which befell him at Auray, 
that Du Guesclin led an army of adventurers into Spain to support the 
cause of the bastard Henry against his legitimate brother, the king 
of Castile, a war in which—as is familiarly known—the Black Prince 
afterwards interfered ; in which he, as everywhere else, achieved the 
most brilliant success, but in which also, it would seem, he contracted 
that mysterious disease which carried him off in the flower of his age. 
With this war, however, we are not now concerned. John of Vienne 
had no part in it, having embarked in a so-called crusade which the 
Count of Savoy led to the East in support of his cousin, the Emperor 
John Palzologus, then held prisoner by the Bulgarians. 

This crusade, the history of which is little known,’ may perhaps 
more properly be called a chivalrous adventure. A number of knights 
of different nations—Gascon, Burgundian, French, German, Flemish— 
gathered together to support the cause of Christianity. Fourteen of 
them, including John of Vienne, with the Count of Savoy at their 
head, founded the order of the Annunciation. They then took ship at 


2 It has altogether escaped the researches of Gibbon. 
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Venice, and the force having rendezvoused at Coron, went on to Galli- 
poli, then in the hands of the Turks. This they carried by assault. 
They then passed into the Black Sea, occupied Sizeboli and other places 
of less importance, took Missiori by storm, followed by general pillage 
and massacre, and invested Varna. The fortifications of Varna were 
strong, and the Christians were but ill-provided to carry on a length- 
ened siege; the season too was late, and the adventure might have 
ended badly had not the courage of the Burgundians failed them. 
Negotiations were entered on, in which Jean de Vienne and Guillaume 
de Granson represented the Crusaders with such good effect that their 
present claims were acceded to, and the emperor sent back safely to 
Constantinople. Thither the Western warriors went for the winter, 
which would seem to have been spent in the usual squabbles between 
Greek and Frank. In suing for assistance the emperor had pledged 
himself to bring about the reunion of the Greek and Latin Churches. 
This promise he now withdrew, and warned the Crusaders to quit the 
town if they would not be massacred by the turbulent populace. They 
accordingly crossed over to Pera, waiting for the return of the good 
season. But the Turks, meanwhile, advanced and laid siege to Sizeboli. 
The emperor’s tone altered ; he undertook to repair to Rome, to have 
the reunion of the churches solemnly proclaimed there ; he bound him- 
self by hostages; he would agree to anything, if only they would drive 
back the Turk. This was again happily done, and the expedition re- 
turned home in the course of the summer of 1367. 

Two years later the emperor did, to some extent, carry out his 
promises. He came to Rome, acknowledged, “ in the presence of four 
cardinals, the supremacy of the Pope and the double procession of the 
Holy Ghost, and paid public homage to Urban V. in the Church of 
St. Peter.” But all this was probably due as much to future hopes as 
to past promises, and the real business of his visit to Italy would 
seem to have been to enlist some of the free companies in his service, 
and especially their distinguished leader, John Hawkwood. In this, 
for whatever reason, he was unsuccessful; but we are scarcely doing 
injustice to Hawkwood’s memory if we suppose that he insisted on 
some more tangible recompense than promises; and the empty state of 
the imperial purse is proved by the fact that the emperor was detained 
at Venice, virtually a prisoner for debt incurred on account of the ex- 
penses of his journey. 

With this adventure the earlier part of Jean de Vienne’s career may 
be said to close. He was still only twenty-six years of age, but since 
he was eighteen he had been engaged in almost constant service of one 
sort or another; and though we have no account of the successive steps 
by which he rose to distinction, it appears throughout that by mere 
force of character, and independent of the claim his birth might have 


5 Gibbon, chapter Ixvi. 
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given him, he took at once a foremost position in the armies of France. 
To have held responsible command, in a time of such unceasing peril, 
under Philip the Bold and Bertrand du Guesclin, was a training 
equivalent, and more than equivalent, to the experience of a score of 
years. 

It was in 1369 that the king of France, Charles V., had resolved 
no longer to endure the disgrace and the issue of the Treaty of Bret- 
igny. He ‘had prepared for the inevitable resumption of hostilities 
with England by an unscrupulous economy, a wise administration of 
his finances, by secret negotiations with the gentry of Guyenne, them- 
selves unwilling subjects of the English rule, and by a close alliance 
with Henry, the reigning king of Castile, whose personal inclinations 
were naturally adverse to the supporters of his brother and rival. The 
immediate cause of quarrel was the feeling that he was ready, that his 
great enemy, Edward III., was old and incapable, and that the terrible 
Black Prince was worn with sickness. The war that ensued was pri- 
marily, and of necessity, one on shore. To speak of it, as such, is no 
part of my present plan; in its general results the story of it is fa- 
miliar to every child among us, and in its military details would be 
but the description of an empire disintegrating itself from the natural 
want of cohesion, rather than from the force of the enemy’s blows. 
How much this was accelerated by the physical incapacity of the Black 
Prince, by the incompetence of his deputies and successors, and by the 
prudence of the French king, is all perfectly well known; but there 
are probably many who have not realized the decisive character of the 
naval operations during the following ten years, and how curiously, how 
fatally, the supremacy of the sea was—for the time being—reversed. 

From the beginning, Charles V. would seem to have appreciated the 
advantage which the command of the narrow seas had given to Eng- 
land ever since the Battle of Sluys, in 1340, and of “Les Espagnols 
sur mer,” in 13850. He had wished to contest it, and had assembled a 
large number of ships at Rouen and in the Lower Seine. But the 
naval resources of the country proved to be too weak, the war on shore 
too absorbing, and the expedition to England, projected in 1369, fell 
through. But the alliance with Spain furnished means far beyond the 
power of France. The king of Castile had at his disposal ships of a 
size and strength unknown in other countries, formidable opponents 
to the petty trading vessels which constituted the greater part of the 
English navy; and though these, when arrayed under the great 
Edward and his greater son, had been able to defeat and destroy the 
Spaniards off Winchelsea, in 1350, they would fight at a vast disad- 
vantage when barely equal in numbers and under unskilled guidance. 

The first meeting was decisive. It was on the 22d of June, 1372, 
that the young Earl of Pembroke came off Rochelle with some forty 
vessels, armed, indeed, for war, but laden also with stores and rein- 
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forcements for the army. They were there met by the Spanish fleet, 
which had been waiting for them, under the command of the admiral 
of Castile, Don Ambrosio Bocanegra. Although the Spanish force was 
superior, both by the size of the ships and their purely naval equip- 
ment, the English advanced at once to the attack, confident of victory, 
mindful of their past glories, and persuaded that the Spaniards were 
quite unable to withstand them. It took them but a short time to find 
out their mistake, and the fight became one not so much for victory as 
for life. The English, though in disorder and without cohesion, fought 
desperately, but their ships—so far as we can interpret the details of 
the battle—were driven on shore before nightfall, and were the next 
day burnt or captured, whilst of the men, those that were not killed 
were taken prisoners. The consequences of this defeat were most 
serious ; the Constable, taking advantage of the panic spread among 
the English, advanced in force into Poitou, and captured, almost on his 
march, Moncontour, Saint-Sévére, Poitiers, Rochelle, and Thouars; 
whilst the Duke of Lancaster, hastily ordered to Guyenne with rein- 
forcements, was unable to sail by reason of continued bad weather, or 
was perhaps unwilling to do so whilst the Spanish fleet commanded 
the Bay of Biscay. 

It has been suggested by some modern French writers that Jean de 
Vienne commanded a French division in the action off Rochelle, but 
this is not warranted by any evidence; there is no reason to suppose 
that even one French ship was there present, and it is sufficiently well 
established that in the month of July Jean de Vienne was serving 
under Du Guesclin at the siege of Saint-Sévére. So far as history goes, 
he held his first command at sea in the spring of 1373. It was then 
that the English fleet, under the Earl of Salisbury, had taken up a 
position at the mouth of the Seine, to the hindrance and stoppage 
of the coast and river navigation. To oppose this the Count de 
Narbonne, then admiral of France, having Jean de Vienne as his 
vice-admiral, assembled a force of one hundred ships, before which 
Salisbury had to retire. He drew back to Saint-Malo, whither he was 
followed by Narbonne, and, considering himself unequal, passed on to 
Brest, where he remained for some months virtually blockaded by the 
French, who kept possession of the Channel, and that with so firm a 
grip that the expedition under the Duke of Lancaster, instead of land- 
ing in Guyenne, as had been intended, was compelled to cross over at 
the Narrows to land at Calais, and to undertake that disastrous march 
through France in the summer and autumn of 1373,‘ the result of 

‘This account of Salisbury’s expedition to Brest is very different from that 
generally given and adopted by Longman (‘ Life and Times of Edward III.,”’ vol. 
ii. pp. 221-225), and Nicolas (‘‘ History of the Royal Navy,” vol. ii. p. 150). I 
would submit that the tests of its truth are the two facts that Lancaster did land at 


Calais instead of Bordeaux, and that in July a general array of all fencible men in 
the maritime counties was ordered to prevent invasion. 
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which, more perhaps than any single episode of the war, sealed the 
fate of the English provinces. 

Almost as soon as it was known that Lancaster had landed, Jean de 
Vienne quitted the fleet, and had an important share in the military 
operations of that autumn; but afloat, the conclusion of the campaign 
of 1373 was less favorable to the French than its beginning had been. 
They lost the command of the Channel, several of their ships were 
taken, and the rest were content to seek for safety in their own harbors. 
The Viscount de Narbonne was old and feeble, and as the departure 
from the fleet of his second in command seemed to mark the turning- 
.point in its success, Jean de Vienne was not unnaturally appointed 
admiral of France in his stead. In this there was nothing exceptional. 
The admiral, as the Constable of the Kingdom, was at that time an 
active, not a mere honorary or titular rank, and the greater number of 
former admirals had held the office for only a few years. Jean de 
Vienne, appointed on the 27th of December, 1373, held it till his death. 

The rights of the admiral of France were then relatively more 
extensive and the power greater than afterwards. He was the chief 
and ruler of the whole shipping of the country, not only from an 
administrative, but also from an executive point of view; at once the 
minister of the navy and the commander-in-chief, and in each capac- 
ity nearly absolute and autocratic. Without his leave no merchant- 
ship could sail on a distant voyage, or on a cruise against the enemy, 
and it was his duty to see that every ship so cruising was suitably 
equipped, manned, and armed. He could levy for the king’s service 
all the ships of every French port. The jurisdiction of the Admiralty 
Courts included all nautical matters, civil or criminal; the judges were 
appointed by the admiral, and their decisions given in his name. As 
direct emolument he received two-thirds of all property found at sea, 
one-third of all thrown up on the shore, a tenth of all prizes from the 
enemy, a payment on the launch of each ship, and a yearly tax bearing 
some relation to her size, besides large perquisites arising from his 
charge of provisions and stores, and as a personal honor, differing from 
and exceeding anything ever granted in England, every ship wore the 
admiral’s banner.® 

With the exception of a few ships belonging to the king, the naval 
force of France then consisted of merchant-ships levied by the admiral. 
This was also the case in England, where, however, the special charters 
of the Cinque-Ports had, in some measure, provided a substitute for a 
standing navy. Charles V. was quick to see the disadvantage of the 

5 Droits et Pré-éminences de 1’Amiral de France, in ‘‘ Black Book”’ of the Ad- 
miralty, vol. i. p. 448, e¢ seg. The usage of wearing the admiral’s banner continued 
far into the sixteenth century ; in the French fleet of 1545 the ships wore the flag of 
Annebault, gules, a cross vair. Jean de Vienne’s arms, which would be worn by 
the French ships during the operations detailed in the following pages, were gules, 
an eagle displayed or. 
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system, both to commerce, which it annihilated, and to warlike effi- 
ciency, which, in a fleet of small trading ships, hastily manned, without 
experience or discipline, could scarcely be said to exist. He had 
already endeavored to increase the number of royal ships, but it does 
not seem that any real advance was made until after the appointment 
of John of Vienne as admiral. It is difficult to say that the energy 
then developed was all his; but it is at least permitted us to believe 
that it was very directly due to that man whose accession to office was 
the signal for victorious enterprise, and whose conduct on different 
occasions would show that he had himself a large share of mechanical 
and constructive genius. The combat off Rochelle had established the. 
superiority of ships built and equipped for war, the progress almost 
daily made in the use of guns tended continually to make this superi- 
ority greater, and the naval efforts of France took the direction of 
building ships distinctly as ships of war, bigger and stronger than any 
that England could oppose to them. A small dockyard and arsenal at 
Rouen, dating back in its origin to the early days of Norman rule, and 
now enlarged, was chosen as the cradle and nursery of this infant navy 

and ships on the Spanish model, of the then enormous size of three 
hundred tons, were built and launched under the personal orders of 
Aubert Stancon, the master of the yard. 

The construction of such a navy was, however, a work of time; and 
during the years immediately following his appointment as admiral, 
Jean de Vienne remained on shore, rendering good service to France, 
and notably in command of the siege of Saint-Sauveur,® a fortress of 
great strength, from which the English, without too strict a regard to 
the distinction between time of war and peace, dominated the Cotentin 
and the whole of Western Normandy. In consideration of payments, 
something of the nature of blackmail, they refrained from plundering 
or destroying in their immediate neighborhood, but their marauding 
parties spread far and wide, and, with or without their sanction, free 
companies carried their evil fame to a still greater distance. Complaint 
after complaint had been laid before the king, but the siege of a first- 
class fortress, with no sympathizing inhabitants to render treacherous 
assistance, was a serious affair, and the course of the war occupying the 
Constable in Poitou did not permit him to undertake it. It was thus 
left untried till, in the summer of 1374, Jean de Vienne, being in Nor- 
mandy and with no active employment, received orders “to take all 
necessary measures to reduce the place.” The means, however, were 
not put at his disposal; it was left for him to devise or create them as 
he best could. 

His first care was to isolate the garrison, and by fortified works on 
the Ouve, as well as by a sufficient squadron at its mouth, he succeeded 

6 The conduct of this siege is generally, but wrongfully, ascribed to Du Guesclin, 
who was not in Normandy at the time. 
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at once in closing the direct water communication with England. But 
the troops under his orders were raw levies, which were laughed at or 
chased away by the hardened veterans of the garrison, who scourged 
the country more severely than ever, gathering in an enormous quan- 
tity of stores and provisions. Little by little, however, the admiral 
succeeded in forming his army, and in establishing it in front of Saint- 
Sauveur. Then followed, with varying fortune, those daily encounters 
which Froissart has loved to describe; but the event of the siege was 
to turn on the employment of the new artillery. By the beginning of 
1375 the French had several large guns in position, throwing stones or 
masses of lead, which knocked down the ramparts or crushed through 
the houses. The effect of the cannonade, kept up, however slowly, by 
night as well as by day, rendered the position of the garrison difficult, 
and when the admiral, determined to make it still more so, had had 
specially constructed two cannons of the enormous weight of two 
thousand pounds, to throw a shot of one hundred pounds, with the 
unheard-of charge of five pounds of powder, the result declared itself 
almost instantaneously. The making of these guns was commenced on 
the 21st of March, and finished on the 3d of May; they were in posi- 
tion before Saint-Sauveur on the 10th, and the agreement to surrender, 
if not relieved within six weeks, was signed on the 21st. 

In signing this the garrison had hoped to be relieved by the Duke 
of Bretagne, who did, indeed, advance at the head of ten thousand 
men. The French army prepared to meet him, supported by thirty 
small guns which the admiral had had newly constructed. These 
were of copper, with strengthening rings of iron, and had a wooden 
handle; they threw a leaden ball of small weight, and though actually 
swivels or wall-pieces, may be fairly considered as among the earliest 
types of the more modern musket. No engagement, however, took place, 
for on learning that a truce had been concluded between the kings of 
England and France, and being persuaded by Lord Latimer, King Ed- . 
ward’s lieutenant in Bretagne, the duke drew back, But in spite of the 
truce it was maintained by the French that the convention was binding ; 
and as they held the eight hostages given by the English, and were 
backed up by the two 100-pounders, their reading of the convention 
was admitted, and Saint-Sauveur was delivered up on the 3d of July. 

The conduct of Lord Latimer was afterwards the subject of a formal 
accusation ; he was impeached by Parliament as “ unprofitable to the 
king and the realm,” and as having—among more than “ three-score 
notable faults,” not now to our purpose—“sold the Castle of St. 
Saviour’s.” Of these crimes he was found guilty, and by judicial sen- 
tence was deprived of his office of chamberlain; his goods were con- 
fiscated, and he was ordered to be imprisoned during the king’s pleasure, 
and “thenceforth to be holden as infamous.”” 

™ Contemporary Chronicle, in ‘‘ Archeologia,” vol. xxii. p. 225. 
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Meantime, and whilst the ships were building at Rouen, the com- 
mand afloat devolved on two foreigners,—the one, Renier Grimaldi, a 
son or nephew of that elder Grimaldi who honorably commanded the 
“ Genoese” contingent at the battle of Sluys ; the other, Evan, or Owen, 
—or, as he appears in the French chronicles, Yvain de Galles,—who 
claimed to be by right of birth a prince of Wales, robbed of his terri- 
tory by the English. Evan may or may not have been an impostor ; 
the question is of little consequence, and there is no evidence to decide 
it; but he was undoubtedly a brave man and an enterprising corsair. 
Whether with the main fleet or in command of detached squadrons, he, 
as well as Grimaldi, proved himself an able partisan, and the two, to- 
gether with a Spanish squadron, during the years 1374-75, well-nigh 
swept the English from the Channel, and wound up the campaign by 
the wholesale capture of a rich fleet of merchant-ships returning from 
Bretagne on the faith of the truce. 

The English owners and merchants petitioned for vengeance, but in 
vain. The only answer they received was that the king had done, and 
would continue to do, his best to procure redress, He was, in point of 
fact, powerless, The navy of England, which, thirty-five years before, 
had sufficed to exterminate that of France; which, twenty-five years 
before, had crushed that of Spain, had now almost ceased to exist. The 
causes of this were numerous; but—bearing in mind that an English 
fleet was composed mainly of merchant-ships levied for the king’s 
service—they may be stated briefly as, firstly: the frequency of these 
levies during the thirty or forty years that the war had lasted, and the 
custom of enforcing the levies, often several months before the ships 
were wanted, during which time they were kept up at their owner’s 
cost; and secondly, the granting to foreigners, in return for heavy 
loans or payments, such privileges and monopolies as virtually put 
into their hands the whole export trade. By the action of these it had 
come about that the merchants were impoverished, the seaport towns 
fallen into decay, their walls in ruins, the shipping not kept up, and the 
sailors, unable to find employment, had taken to other means of earning 
a livelihood. The evils were repeatedly stated in detail both in peti- 
tion to Parliament, and by Parliament to the king; but no remedy 
was applied, and for many years their effects continued. 

In France the interval of truce had been carefully utilized by the 
admiral. By the spring of 1377 he had actually afloat and ready for 
sea thirty-five large ships, built as men-of-war, armed with the newest 
guns, and well equipped ; besides smaller vessels, merchantmen, which 
raised the total of his fleet to one hundred and twenty. These were 
manned by about fifteen thousand men, sailors, men-at-arms, and 
archers. The force in itself was sufficiently formidable, and was still 
further increased by a Spanish contingent, which, by the terms of the 
treaty, numbered at least thirteen large ships. 
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The truce of two years ended on the 24th of June, 1377, and the 
fleet, assembled at Harfleur, immediately put to sea, under the command 
of the admiral in person, Grimaldi, Jean de Roze, a seaman of repute, 
the Sire de Torcy, and many other nobles and knights. A few ships 
were left to blockade the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, and prevent 
their attempting any raid on the coast of Normandy during the absence 
of the fleet, which at once, in accordance with a pre-arranged plan, 
crossed over to the coast of Sussex. On the 29th of June—eight days 
only after the death of King Edward—Jean de Vienne landed in the 
neighborhood of Rye, the inhabitants of which, trusting in the natural 
strength of their town and in a long immunity, had made but little 
preparation to receive the enemy. The troops which opposed the land- 
ing were driven back with great loss; and the town itself was occupied 
the same afternoon. It was proposed by the Sire de Torey to keep pos- 
session of it as a stronghold on English soil, a counterpoise to Calais ; 
but the admiral, whether unwilling to weaken his force by division, or 
judging that the place was not strong enough, refused ; and notwith- 
standing the fierce anger and abusive language of De Torey—who 
would seem to have had the more immediate command of the army, or 
landing party—he set fire to the town. From Winchelsea he was re- 
pelled with considerable loss ; but at Rottingdean he was more successful, 
although opposed by a strong force levied by the Prior of Lewes. 
Having defeated this, after a sharp encounter, he marched inland, took, 
plundered, and burnt the town of Lewes and the neighboring villages, 
and withdrew slowly to the ships. Folkstone was sacked and burnt 
on the 20th of July; Portsmouth—already rising into note as a naval 
port—came next; and farther west, Dartmouth and Plymouth were 
reduced to ashes. It would seem that nowhere, after the combat of 
Rottingdean, was any serious opposition offered. In the west little 
preparation had been made, for it was expected that the first force of 
the invasion would fall—as it had fallen—on the coast of Sussex, and 
would there—as it was not—be broken. 

Laden with booty, the fleet returned to Harfleur by the beginning 
of August; and after refitting in haste, sailed again to assist in the 
siege of Calais, then undertaken by the Duke of Burgundy. It was 
proposed on the way to threaten the coast of England, so as to prevent 
reinforcements being sent over to the besieged town, and the accident of 
weather turned the threat into a reality. An easterly wind drove the 
fleet to the Isle of Wight ; this was found to be practically undefended ; 
and on the 21st of August the admiral effected a landing—apparently 
near Yarmouth, which was immediately occupied; the island was 
ravaged, and a heavy contribution levied. The invaders then made a 
demonstration against Southampton, and hastily re-embarking, landed 
at Poole, which they burnt. On their way eastward they sacked and 
burnt Hastings, threatened Dover, and finally arrived at Calais on the 
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10th of September. It was hoped that a more decided success than had 
yet been obtained would win back this town to France; but the season 
was too far advanced, and bad weather compelled the fleet to with- 
draw to Harfleur. But the confidence of the English was rudely 
shaken ; and up to the beginning of winter a few active cruisers suf- 
ficed to blockade the coast, and by preventing the fishing to cause 
very real distress to the inhabitants. 

With the year 1378 the prospects of England in Normandy seemed 
to brighten. The king of Navarre had offered his daughter in mar- 
riage to Richard II., and with her the several towns which he held in 
Normandy, Cherbourg alone excepted. The proposed treaty came at 
once to the knowledge of the king of France, who was quick to antic- 
ipate it by seizing on the possessions of Navarre before they could be 
given up to the English. The Duke of Burgundy and the Constable 
conducted the war by land ; by sea the admiral occupied such places as 
were near the coast, and guarded against the possibility of any relief 
being sent from England. By the end of April, Pont Audemer alone 
remained, a town carefully fortified, strongly garrisoned, and held to be 
of considerable strategic importance by reason of its position near the 
mouth of the Rylle, and threatening the navigation of the lower Seine. 
The siege of this was intrusted to Jean de Vienne, whose success at 
Saint-Sauveur had stamped his reputation, and he proceeded to reduce 
it by means of the same guns which at Saint-Sauveur had proved so 
effective, whilst Grimaldi, with a sufficient force, guarded the approach 
by water. An English fleet of some one hundred ships, under the 
Earls of Salisbury and Arundel, attempted to relieve it, but being un- 
able to force Grimaldi’s defenses at the mouth of the Rylle, wasted 
their energy in a vain attack on Harfleur. Left thus to itself, Pont 
Audemer surrendered on the 12th of June, and its walls, like those of 
all the other captured places, were razed, so that they might not in 
future afford shelter to the enemies of France. 

Cherbourg was now the only town in Normandy remaining to the 
king of Navarre. In his treaty with England he had specially re- 
served this to himself; but alarmed by the rapid capture of his fort- 
resses, and threatened in Navarre itself by the de facto king of Castile, 
he resolved to pledge Cherbourg to the English as the price of their 
support, and it was accordingly given over to Salisbury and Arundel 
on their way home, after their unsuccessful attack on Harfleur. 

The news reached Jean de Vienne whilst engaged in razing the 
fortifications of Pont Audemer. He sent immediately to the Spanish 
squadron, of probably twelve ships, then on the coast of Bretagne, 
to meet him off Cherbourg, whither he himself went with such force 
as he had with him,—twenty-five of the king’s ships and a number 
of smaller vessels levied from the country. He found the English 
fleet at sea weakened, we must suppose, by the garrison it had left at 
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Cherbourg, but in numbers so superior to that of the French that it 
did not hesitate to attack. Though fewer, however, the French ships 
were superior in size, equipment, and armament, and held their own 
with advantage until, as fortune determined it, the Spanish squadron 
arrived on the scene of action. This decided the day. The account is 
vague and confused to an extreme degree, but we are led to conclude 
that a general rout followed, and that the devoted courage of Sir Peter 
Courtenay,—a son of the Earl of Devon,—in command of the rear- 
guard, alone saved the fleet from utter destruction; but Courtenay’s 
ships were overwhelmed, he himself and many with him taken prison- 
ers, and the loss in killed and drowned was very great. 

This was in the early days of July ; and for nearly two months the 
French fleet continued in command of the Channel, and keeping up an 
effective blockade of Cherbourg, against which the Constable was ad- 
vancing by land. To preserve Cherbourg to the English a serious 
effort had to be made; and the Duke of Lancaster in person, having 
collected a large force at Southampton, sailed to its relief in the end of 
August. The number of ships with Lancaster is not stated ; but the 
twelve thousand soldiers which they carried would represent a fleet of 
vast numerical strength. Such as it was, Jean de Vienne felt unequal 
to oppose it, and retired into the Seine; and Lancaster, having thrown 
a sufficient garrison into Cherbourg, passed down the coast and laid 
siege to Saint-Malo. There the admiral of France permitted him to 
stay undisturbed, whilst he with the Spanish ships crossing the Chan- 
nel ravaged the coast of Devon and Cornwall, the resources of which 
had been drained to supply the absent fleet, burnt Fowey, then a lead- 
ing seaport, and returned laden with booty. But Saint-Malo could 
defend itself; and when winter approached, Lancaster went back to 
Southampton, the only result of his great and costly expedition having 
been the laying open the coast of England so that a small squadron of 
the enemy was able to harry it with impunity, which is thus commented 
on by an unknown chronicler: “Sicque, sub ducatu ducis nostri, hic 
illicque percutimur, ubique vero generaliter flagellamur. Quia 


Si bubo lapidi jactetur, vel lapis illi, 
Ictus dampna gravis semper habebit avis.’’® 


The next year (1379) opened less unfavorably. Sir Hugh Calverley 
had been recalled from his government of Calais to take command of 
the western fleet ; Sir Thomas Percy was admiral of the northern, and 
the two together maintained the navigation of the Channel with at least 
equal fortune. But the year closed with a disaster equal in degree to 
any the fleet had ever sustained, although different in character. Sir 
John Arundel, the brother of the earl, had taken command of an expedi- 


8«« Chronicon Anglis, 1328-1388. Auctore Monacho quodam 8. Albani” (Rolls’ 
Series. No. 64.), p. 206. 
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tion to assist the Duke of Bretagne. With him were Calverley, Percy, 
and a large number of knights and gentlemen. They -had scarcely 
sailed before a violent gale sprang up, which drove them towards the 
coast of Ireland, on which, by the ignorance and obstinacy of Arundel, 
some twenty-six ships were lost with all hands, Arundel himself among 
the number. The name of Aryndel during these years had not been 
of good omen to the English arms; nor indeed had it deserved to be, 
if we are to judge of its owner’s capabilities of organizing an army or 
of maintaining discipline by the fact of Sir John’s having sacrilegiously 
and violently billeted his men in a nunnery at Southampton, whilst 
waiting to sail on this last voyage; conduct repugnant alike to religion 
and humanity, and which, by the then Articles of War, was punishable 
by death.’ 

The loss of this fleet seems to have for the time completed the ruin 
of the English navy. The sea-coast, practically undefended, was har- 
ried almost at will by the admiral of France and his active cruisers. 
At Kinsale, indeed, they were repulsed with some loss; but on the 
coast of England, from Yorkshire to Cornwall, no point was secure 
from their attacks; they sacked and burnt Scarborough ; they sailed up 
the Thames and burnt Gravesend ; they captured Winchelsea after a 
stout resistance ; Hastings and Portsmouth were destroyed for a second 
time; and nearer home they captured and held the islands of Jersey 
and Guernsey. 

In England the disgraceful conduct of the war, the insolence of 
the invader, the loss of property and life, the destruction of shipping, 
the ruin of trade, and the oppressive taxation, all combined to give rise 
to great excitement and irritation which, among the better class, took 
the form of petition and remonstrance, and among the lower orders 
culminated in popular and dangerous insurrections. These, our his- 
torians have described and discussed, without perhaps sufficiently mark- 
ing the train of events which ushered them in. The special outrage 
which provoked John Tyler at Dartford might have passed as a private 
injury, or at most have caused a local riot, had there not been a wide- 
spread and deep feeling of dissatisfaction and indignation. That the 
lower orders, more especially in the country, had many and very real 
grievances, social, political, and religious, is not to be disputed; but 
the one then immediately present seems to me to have been not so much 
the levying of a cruelly oppressive tax, as the fact, so plainly proved 
to the most ignorant, that the money was misspent. The flames at 
Gravesend, in the autumn of 1380, were characters that the unlettered 
peasants could quite well read and understand ; and which they pro- 
ceeded to expound, in their own rude fashion, at Whitsuntide, 1381. 

The exhaustion of England on the one side, the death of the king 
of France and the minority of his successor on the other, rendered a 


* ‘Black Book’’ of the Admiralty, vol. i. p. 24. 
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cessation of arms mutually acceptable; and a truce, agreed on in the 
spring of 1381, was nominally continued for six years; although war 
of a veiled or irregular character was waged through almost the whole 
time. Much of this was in Flanders, where the French, as supporting 
the Duke of Burgundy, were summoned to reduce the revolted Flem- 
ings under Philip von Artevelde, backed up by the English. In this 
war Jean de Vienne took a leading part, as became his post of ad- 
miral of France; but that part was on shore, not at sea, and in the 
main against the Flemings; it may therefore be passed over with a 
bare mention. Afterwards, on the renewal of hostilities between Eng- 
land and Scotland, the opportunity of carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country seemed to offer itself. This had always been his favorite idea; 
to expel the English from France by giving them work to do in Eng- 
land, to make them feel, in their own homes, the horrors of war. 
“ What an indignity is it,” he had urged to the king, “ to see everlast- 
ingly at our gates these English, who, after all, are but few, to nurture 
them in our bosom, and to provide them with weapons to use against 
ourselves! Can we not, in our turn, go and destroy their homes, so 
that in their distress they may leave us masters of Guyenne, of Nor- 
mandy, and of Flanders? The Saxons conquered England with but 
a handful of men, far from their own country ; William the Bastard, 
with nothing but his sword. Is it to be doubted that you—with a 
kingdom full of men, of provisions, and of money—would surely 
attain the desired end?” Such arguments, when addressed to Charles 
V., had fallen on stony ground; when addressed to his son, Charles 
VI., they took root, and finally led to the admiral’s expedition to Scot- 
land in 1385. 

The story of that expedition is too well known to need relating 
here; but it may be necessary to remind the reader that, such as it was, 
it was only a small part of the plan which the admiral had devised. 
According to this, in fact, it was merely a feint, to draw away towards 
Scotland the available army of England, and leave a country, void of 
defenders, to be invaded without opposition, And notwithstanding 
the difficulties which he met with in Scotland, and in his intercourse 
with the utterly unsympathetic Scotch, the result, so far as he was con- 
cerned, was quite commensurate with his expectations. King Richard, 
his court and chivalry, and an army of some seventy thousand or eighty 
thousand men, advanced northwards as far as Aberdeen ; and had the 
projected invasion of England been made at that time the result must 
have been most serious. As it was, the great fleet of nearly six hun- 
dred vessels assembled at Sluys could not be got ready, and the project 
fell through. It was revived the next year, but without the same 
chances in its favor. John of Vienne had returned from Scotland ; 
and the treatment he had received there was not such as to encourage 
him to a repetition of his visit. Of the fleet, too, many ships had 
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been lost, many had been captured whilst seeking winter quarters. It 
was then proposed—apparently by John of Vienne, whose genius 
seems to have favored engineering works, to construct a large fortress 
of wood, which should be transported to England, and there erected 
near the landing-place, as a place of refuge for the invading army, 
Such a scheme did not augur well for the invasion, it seemed to savor 
of timidity ; and notwithstanding the invasion panic in the summer of 
1386, became ridiculous in the eyes of the English when the seventy- 
two ships, which were carrying the “ville de bois” to Sluys, were dis- 
persed by a gale. Two or three of them were driven up the Thames 
and captured, and the pieces of the fort with which they were laden 
were set up asa public show in the neighborhood of London. And 
so, waiting for their “ wooden town” and other equipments, the season 
passed away, and it was again proposed to put off the invasion till 
next year. But every one felt that the opportunity had passed; the 
money was spent, the men were wearied and disgusted. The collection, 
too, of ships at Sluys had left the English free to recover their losses, 
and the cruisers from the English ports began again to be active; 
Dartmouth and Portsmouth had specially distinguished themselves, 
and private enterprise was doing more than the king and his ministers 
could even promise. ' 

I see no reason to doubt that this improvement in the maritime 
affairs of the kingdom was due to the abolition of some of the offensive 
privileges granted to foreigners, and to the edict of 1382, ordering 
‘“‘that none of the king’s liege people do from henceforth ship any 
merchandise in going out or coming within the realm of England in 
any port, but only in ships of the king’s liegeaunce,” under penalty 
of forfeiture. The improvement, at any rate, is certain, and in the 
spring of 1387 the Earl of Arundel, appointed admiral of the North 
and West, was able to get together a numerous fleet, with which he 
scoured the Chainel, and seemed to resume the supremacy which Eng- 
land had of late years ceased to hold. It was in the course of this 
cruise that he captured nearly the whole of a mixed French and Bur- 
gundian fleet numbering one hundred and twenty ships, laden with 
wine and other rich merchandise, a prize so great, and following so 
many disasters, that it has been specially spoken of as though a glorious . 
victory. It was nothing of the sort, and, even as it was, was not en- 
’ tirely a success, for on the homeward voyage a part of the fleet, com- 
manded by Sir Hugh Spenser, was met on the coast of Normandy by 
a number of French ships, and after a stubborn fight was overpowered, 
taken, or destroyed. In concert with the Constable, Oliver de Clisson, 
Jean de Vienne had determined to attempt a smaller but more united 
expedition against England, and for that purpose had assembled his 
fleet at Harfleur. It may fairly be presumed that the squadron which 
overwhelmed Spenser was a part of this, and was acting under 
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instructions from the admiral, and the victory was a good omen for 
the forthcoming campaign. 

The expedition was on the point of sailing, with the intention of 
landing near Dover and marching on London, when it was suddenly 
stopped by the news that Clisson had been taken prisoner by the Duke 
of Bretagne. The admiral was anxious to go on, but under the cir- 
cumstances the nobles and knights refused to leave France. The army 
melted away, and when, after a month, Clisson was set at liberty, it 
was too late to begin again. But it by no means follows that even had 
the expedition sailed it would have arrived at Dover or the coast of 
England, for the English fleet was strong in numbers and in spirit, 
the men at arms were under the especial command of Sir Henry Percy, 
better known perhaps as Hotspur, and every day the nation was re- 
covering confidence in itself, so much so, that the next year, 1388, they 
kept the sea from May to November, and cruising beyond the Channel, 
ravaged the enemy’s coast as far as Poitou. But this was about the 
end of the war for the time being, for in 1389 a truce was concluded, 
which lasted, however imperfectly, beyond the end of the century. 

Of the part which Jean de Vienne took in politics or diplomacy 
during the closing years of his life I do not propose to speak, and the 
crusading adventure to Barbary in 1390, in which English and French 
fought side by side, may be lightly passed over. It was in 1396 that 
the great man, enemy though he was, whose career I have here hastily 
sketched, fought his last battle, and died honorably at Nicopolis on the 
28th of September. But Gibbon’s account of this battle is sufficiently 
incorrect. Neither Jean de Vienne nor the Sire de Coucy can properly 
be styled “gay and thoughtless youths,” and the statement that at ten 
o'clock in the forenoon they were “ heated with wine” is unwarranted. 
The fatal charge was due solely to the youthful vivacity, impatience, 
and jealousy of the Constable, Philippe d’Eu, who ordered his own im- 
mediate followers to advance. The two seniors hastily consulted as to 
what they should do. “Sire de Coucy,” said the admiral, “ rashness 
must command when truth and reason can no longer be heard; and 
since the Count d’Eu is determined on fighting, it becomes our duty to 
follow him.” It was thus that the little French army plunged into 
the enemy’s ranks, and at their head rode Jean de Vienne, bearing on 
high the banner of Our Lady. “The battle,” says Gibbon, “ would 
not have been lost if the French would have obeyed the prudence of 
the Hungarians, but it might have been gloriously won had the Hun- 
garians imitated the valor of the French.” This, however, they did 
not attempt, and the French, overwhelmed by numbers, were slain to 
a man, Jean de Vienne among them, still clutching in his death-grip 
the sacred banner which he carried. 

J. K. Laueurton, R.N., 
Naval Instructor, Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
Vou. ITI.—No. 4. 32 
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THE QUESTION OF LINEAL PROMOTION. 


WHEN the article on this subject which appeared in the June number 
of THE UNITED SERVICE was written, it was with no intention of add- 
ing thereto. Since its publication, however, the writer has received 
scores of letters from officers in all branches of the service affected by 
regimental promotion, urging that the matter be not allowed to pass 
from notice, and proffering advice and assistance in keeping alive the 
interest that now exists among so many who are injured by the present 
system, and it is at their instigation that the subject is now resumed. 
Believing that the advocates of a change have both right and law on 
their side, there is no desire to present an ex parte statement of the case, 
and the bill which was introduced in both houses of Congress on the 
12th of April last, and which was adversely reported upon by the sub- 
committee of the Senate (Mr. Cockrell, of Missouri), together with that 
report and the letter of the general of the army in relation thereto, are 
given in full. 


“ The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill 8. 1614, 
has carefully examined the same, and submits the following report : 


“This bill provides: 

“First. That hereafter ‘all promotions among lieutenants of the 
line of the army shall be by seniority in the arm of the service or corps 
to which they belong, and not regimentally.’ 

“Second. ‘That all lieutenants of cavalry, artillery, and infantry 
who have, by the system of promotion heretofore prevailing, and since 
the adoption of the Revised Statutes of the United States, been over- 
slaughed and deprived of promotion in’ the order of their seniority, 
shall, upon promotion, be borne upon the roster of officers of the grade 
to which they are promoted, and their names shall appear in the Army 
Register as taking rank from the date on which they would have been 
promoted had promotion by seniority been recognized, and their future 
promotions in the corps or arm of the service to which they belong 
shall be according to rank as thus arranged and determined.’ 

“Your committee referred the bill to the Secretary of War for the 
views of the department thereon, and received the following letters 
from him and the general of the army, to wit: 
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“(War DEPARTMENT, 
‘6¢WasHiInaton City, May 15, 1880. 
“¢Srr: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 20th ultimo, submitting for the views of this department thereon 
S. 1614, “to regulate the promotion and fix the rank of line officers of 
the army,” and beg leave, in reply, to invite attention to the inclosed 
report of the 12th instant of the general of the army, to whom the 
subject was referred, and in whose views as therein expressed I concur. 
“¢The bill received with your letter is herewith returned. 
“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
¢ ALEX. RAMSEY, 


“< Secretary of War. 
“<«Hon. F. M. CockreE.t, 


“*¢ of Committee on Military Affairs, United States Senate.’ 


‘¢¢ HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
‘¢¢ WasuHineton, D. C., May 12, 1880. 

“¢Srr: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of the letter of 
Senator Cockrell of April 20th, referred to me for my opinion. 

“ «My judgment is adverse to the whole bill (S. 1614). The pres- 
ent rule of promotion has existed since the formation of our govern- 
ment, and was inherited from England, viz.: Promotion goes in the 
regiment up to field officer; among field officers, in the arm of service; 
and general officers, by selection. ‘The reason of this rule is that pro- 
motion results from battle or exposure, and those who escape death, but 
run its risk, are entitled to the benefit. 

“*¢ Again, if the senior lieutenant of infantry is entitled by law to 
the first vacancy in “captain” of the same arm, he would have to travel 
from one extreme of our vast country to the other to join his new com- 
pany, adding largely to the cost of the army. Moreover, by retaining 
the same captains and lieutenants a regiment gains a name, which is a 
stronger incentive to daring and noble achievement, which would be 
materially diminished by bringing in strange captains and lieutenants 
at every casualty. 

“¢The second section, if enforced, will throw the army into inex- 
tricable confusion ; lieutenants in one regiment would be captains in 
another, and vice versa ; and the dates of commissions of a great num- 
ber of officers would be changed, necessitating a total rearrangement of 
the Army Register, giving increased pay to one set and taking it away 
from another set. 

“<The whole object, and the only object, of rank in the army is to 
fix responsibility. The senior commands, and is responsible to his 
superiors and to the government for his acts. Therefore some general 
rule of promotion is necessary. There can be no rule which does not 
work a seeming injustice in individual cases ; but the rule now in force, 
of long standing, has been found as just and fair as any, and in my 
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opinion is more practicable, more economical, and more likely to pro- 
duce good fighting battalions than the new rule proposed in this bill. 

“<Tf any modification of the existing rule be attempted, I would 
simply advise that “absentees” should not be entitled to promotions 
for battles, or for epidemics, which occurred whilst the officers were so 
absent. 

“¢T have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
“¢W. T. SHERMAN, 
“* General. 
“«Hon. A. RAMSEY, 
“¢ Secretary of War.’ 


“The section of the Revised Statutes regulating promotions, page 
213, second edition, 1878, is as follows, to wit: 

“ «Sec. 1204. Promotions in the line shall be made through the 
whole army in its several lines of artillery, cavalry, and infantry, re- 
spectively. Promotions in the staff of the army shall be made in the 
several departments and corps, respectively.’ 

“ This bill raises anew the questions of appointment and promotion 
in the regular army of the United States, touching the offices of lieu- 
tenant and captain. 

“The terms ‘appointment and promotion,’ as used in the laws and 
in the army, are arbitrary and technical. Literally, appointment is au- 
thority conferred, by virtue of which the duties of an office may be per- 
formed, and promotion is advancement by seniority to a higher office. 
Advancement to a higher office confers new authority necessarily, and 
hence every promotion is an appointment. From long usage promotion 
is often used in a sense which largely excludes the idea of the appoint- 
ment that accompanies it. During the existence of the three forms 
which the government of the United States has assumed, to wit, the 
Revolutionary, the Confederate, and the Constitutional, the methods of 
making appointments and promotions in the army have given occasion 
for confusion and much controversy. On the 27th December, 1776, 
a resolution was adopted by Congress authorizing the commander-in- 
chief, General Washington, ‘to fix upon the system of promotion in 
the Continental Army which, in his opinion, and that of the general 
officers with him, would produce most general satisfaction,’ and it was 
suggested that perhaps a promotion of field officers in a colonial line, 
and of captains and lieutenants in a regimental line, would be the most 
eligible method, and it was accordingly adopted. When the army was 
organized into a legion with four sub-legions, in 1792, promotion was 
lineal in each to the rank of captain, inclusive, and thence to the arm 
of service. September 9, 1799, the rules for promotion throughout the 
army were changed in general order by President Adams, and these 
new rules remained in force until May 26, 1801, when they were 
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abandoned and the old state of things re-established. It is difficult 
now to ascertain what these rules were, but it is supposed that they 
were ‘that all officers shall rise in the regiments to which they respec- 
tively belong to the rank of major, inclusively; that afterwards they 
shall rise in the line of the army at large, with the limitation, however, 
that the officers of artillery, cavalry, and infantry shall be confined to 
their respective corps until they shall attain the rank of colonel.’ 

“The rules for promotion re-established May 26, 1801, by Mr. 
Jefferson were well understood. 

“The first legislative enactment by Congress was the act of June 
26, 1812, which provided ‘that from and after the passage of this 
act the promotions shall be made through the lines of artillerists, 
light artillery, dragoons, riflemen, and infantry according to established 
rule.’ 

“ From that time promotion in the army has gone on not in accord- 
ance with rule, but in accordance with law. The act of March 30, 
1814, has been substantially incorporated into section 1204 Revised 
Statutes, hereinbefore quoted. Section 12 of the act March 30, 1814, 
provided ‘that from and after the passage of this act promotions may 
be made through the whole army in its several lines of light artillery, 
light dragoons, artillery, infantry, and riflemen, respectively.’ 

“There is no reason for believing that the practice under the laws of 
1812 and 1814, and the rules of promotion as they exist to-day, are not 
what the framers of these laws intended. We therefore find that from 
the very organization of our first form of government down to the 
present time there has been a fixed and well-recognized rule for pro- 
motions sanctioned by legislation as law, which has been and now is 
that promotion in each of the arms of artillery, cavalry, and infantry is 
regimental to captain, inclusive, and thence to colonel, inclusive, by 
arm ; that is, in each of the regiments of artillery, cavalry, and infantry 
every vacancy in the office of captain is filled by the promotion—the 
appointment, really—of the senior first lieutenant in such regiment, 
and every vacancy in the office of first lieutenant by appointment or 
promotion of the senior second lieutenant, and that in each of said arms 
all vacancies in the offices of colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major are 
filled by the appointment or promotion of the officer next in seniority 
in such arm, irrespective of his regiment at the time being. 

“Your committee sees no sufficient reason for changing the long- 
established rule and law. The second section or provision of the pro- 
posed bill would work inextricable confusion, as will be seen from the 
list of promotions from first lieutenants to captain in the army from 
1870 to 1879, inclusive, communicated to the Senate in Miscellaneous 
Document No. 82, Forty-sixth Congress, second session, and referred 
to your committee to accompany the proposed bill, which is as follows, 
to wit :” 
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[Here follows the list of “ officers promoted over,” as given in the 
former article. ] 

“ The foregoing list shows only a part of the confusion that would 
arise, and in all probability equally great confusion would arise as to 
promotions from second lieutenants to first lieutenants. 

“ Your committee, therefore, recommends the indefinite postpone- 
ment of said bill.” 

This bill was drawn by and introduced at the request of one of the 
“ overslaughed” officers, who saw no other way of getting any decision, 
favorable or adverse, on the subject. It was intended to use as a por- 
tion of this article an argument prepared by an officer now on duty at 
the military academy as a reply to Senator Cockrell, but it has been 
deemed best by friends of the lineal movement to withhold it for the 
present, as the report of the Senator presents no points not covered by 
the laws as quoted in June number of THE UniTepD SERVICE, and 
with the hope, which he probably fully realized, that it would at least 
provoke discussion and draw forth expressions of opinion that could 
be obtained in no other way. In their rejoinders to the adverse report 
of the committee of the Senate, the advocates of lineal promotion pro- 
pose to discuss the subject more fully, both on its merits and as to its 
legality ; and to produce testimony showing the rules of promotion in 
other branches of our own and in European armies, and to show by 
letters from officers of the line of the army how the present system 
operates, and how it affects the overslaughed officers, and through them 
the morale of the whole service. 

Our military system is said to have been inherited from England, 
and to be modeled very much like that of the country from which it 
was derived. How does England promote now? Not wholly regi- 
mentally, as is shown below. 


Extracts from Letters of Line-Officers familiar with the System of 
Promotion in the English Army. 

“In the English army it is often the case that a lieutenant is pro- 
moted from his regiment, where promotion has been slow, to a captain’s 
position in a regiment of his own arm of the service where promotion 
has been rapid.” 

“The English try to promote up to and including the lieutenant- 
colonel in the regiment, but it often happens that an officer who is in a 
regiment where promotion is slow is promoted into. another regiment.” 


[From “ Broad Arrow,” May 15, 1880.] 

“4TH Foot.—Major Middleton, Captain Little, and Lieutenant 
Ridley remain with the 2d Battalion on promotion. Captain W. Har- 
court Sawyer, who has been brought into the regiment from the 43d 
Light Infantry, is posted to the 2d Battalion. 
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“39TH Foot.—Lieutenant Whalley obtains the vacant company. 
This week’s Gazette announces the retirement, after forty years’ service, 
of Captain John Sharples on full pension, with the honorary rank of 
major, dated 17th December, 1879. Major Sharples had been in the 
regiment since 1839, and was with it in the Scinde and Crimean cam- 
paigns. After thirty years’ service in the regiment he was offered pro- 
motion to an unattached company, and later on he was offered a com- 
pany in the 80th, but he declined both, preferring to spend his service 
in the regiment to which he was so attached. 

“650TH Foot.—It is reported that the company vacant by the re- 
tirement of Captain Wilson will be filled from outside. 

“63p Foot.—The company vacant by the promotion of Major 
Gwynne is to be filled from the half-pay list. 

“93p Foot.—The company vacant by the retirement of Brevet- 
Major Staples is, we hear, to be filled from outside. 

“101st Foot.—Both the vacant companies are, we hear, to be 
given out of the regiment, in which promotion below the rank of 
major has been unusually rapid. The senior captain has not yet com- 
pleted six years in command of a company, and the junior has little 
over seven years’ total service.” 


[From the Army and Navy Gazette, May 22, 1880.] 

“16TH REGIMENT.—The company vacant by the retirement of 
Captain Fawkes has been already offered to, but refused by, a subaltern 
of the 32d. . 

“ 32p Liaut Inrantry.—Lieutenants Turnbull and Clarke have 
been offered companies in the 16th and 98th Regiments, respectively. 
They have declined to accept the offer, preferring to await their steps 
in their own regiment, in which they have served for over fourteen 
years. 

“83p REGIMENT.—The company vacant by the promotion of 
Brevet-Major Karslake is not to be filled in the regiment. Lieutenant 
Westropp is a candidate for the Indian Staff Corps, and has been ap- 
pointed to the 22d Bombay N. L., on probation.” 


[From “ Broad Arrow,” May 29, 1880.] 


“41st Foor.—The company vacant by the retirement of Captain 
Shaw Kennedy on half-pay must be filled from the half-pay list. 
Lieutenant Rudman obtains Captain Hughes’s company, and Lieutenant 
Huyshe, a certificated graduate of the Staff College, will be senior for 
well-earned promotion. Captain Montgomery will be promoted to a 
brevet majority in an early Gazette. 

“50TH Foot.—Captain Yaldwyn is considered very fortunate to 
have obtained his company, as it was thought that Brevet-Major Falk- 
ner, who completed his five years’ appointment on the Ist April as 
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adjutant of the 4th Surrey Rifle Volunteers, would be brought in from 
the supernumerary list. 

“63p Foot.—Captain and Brevet-Major George E. Borradaile 
retires on a pension, with the honorary rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
Lieutenant Hyacinth Chevers, from the 39th Foot, to be captain, vice 
N. X. Gwynne, promoted. 

“63p Foor.—Captain Hyacinth Chevers, who has been promoted 
into the regiment from the 39th Foot, had over fourteen years’ service 
as a subaltern, and was a purchase ensign. The company vacant by 
the retirement of Brevet-Major Borradaile is also, it is reported, to be 
filled from outside.” 

The above are some of the changes announced during three suc- 
cessive weeks, and in one branch of the service only, and do not seem 
to indicate that regimental promotion is considered just, or is always 


adhered to. 


PROMOTION IN OTHER EUROPEAN ARMIES. 


Army of Italy.— Promotions in infantry, cavalry, artillery, and 
engineers is lineal in each arm or corps. No officer can be promoted 
to the grade next above without passing a prescribed examination.” 

Russian Army.—Promotion in the infantry and cavalry to the rank 
of captain is by seniority in each division of the infantry and cavalry. 


“Tn the artillery and engineers promotion is by seniority to the grade 
of lieutenant-colonel, above that by selection.” 

Austrian Army.—Promotion in the infantry, cavalry, and artillery is 
by arm, the names of all of the field and company officers in each arm 
being on a general list. Promotion is both by seniority or “in turn,” 
and by selection. ‘To the grade of captain, inclusive, five-sixths are by 
seniority, the other sixth by selection ; to all the grades of field-officers 
three-fourths are by seniority, one-fourth by selection. 

German Army.—“ Promotions are made both by selection and 
seniority, no precise limit being fixed. The emperor is free to ad- 
vance or retard the promotion of an officer, according to his pleasure.” 
(See Upton’s “ Armies of Asia and Europe,” and quotations therefrom 
in June number of THE UNITED SERVICE.) 

But a small proportion of the “casualties” shown in each succeeding 
register are the results of battles or of exposure to epidemics. From 
1870 to 1879, inclusive, the number of officers reported killed in action, 
or as having died of wounds, is less than fifty ; and probably not more 
than half as many more have during that time been retired on account 
of wounds received since the first-mentioned date. 

No data are available to show how many have died of cholera or 
yellow fever, but probably not more than thirty. There have been, 
therefore, not more than one hundred casualties in nine years, which 
should, by the rule referred to in ‘the foregoing letter, give special 
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reasons for regimental promotions. To offset this, there have been 
cashiered, dismissed, dropped for desertion, or wholly retired during 
the same term, one hundred and twenty-five line-officers, whose places 
have been filled by others under the “regimental” rule, and in two 
cases three officers of the same regiment were sent out of service by 
one court-martial. (Enforced association with such men might entitle 
those of better character to promotion.) During the same period there 
have been two hundred and fifty-four resignations among line-officers, 
and one hundred and eighty deaths from natural causes, showing that 
the reason given would hold good only in a fraction over nine per cent. 
of the promotions if the “killed” and “ died of wounds” were counted, 
and less than fifteen per cent. if allowance were made for deaths by 
epidemics. 

The question of mileage and change of station resolves itself simply 
into one of justice to the individual against cost to the government, 
and a method for its reduction has already been pointed out. If lineal 
promotion were destructive of esprit du corps, that fact would probably 
have been discovered in the European armies where it is the rule. 
(See quotation as to German officers, in article in June number of 
THE UNITED SERVICE.) 

So far as is known to the writer, the overslaughed officers of the 
line of the army do not want to take away from any of those who have 
been promoted the grades they now hold, or to make them refund pay 
they may have drawn for services rendered in such grades. They only 
ask that no more injustice be done. They believe that the plain ren- 
dering of paragraph 1207, Revised Statutes, would be in their favor. 
The common rule for interpreting law is, that “words of common 
use are to be taken in their natural, plain, obvious, and ordinary 
signification and import” (see former article, and also Kent’s Com- 
mentaries, ii. 462), and they only ask that some competent tribunal, 
whose decision shall be authoritative and binding, may consider the 
matter, if possible, and render an opinion, or else that further legis- 
lation be had to make the law operative. 

The lineal rank of all officers of the army at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Revised Statutes was and is known; give them lineal pro- 
motion now, and in the next Register, after they are promoted, the 
places in the roster that they should have had had lineal rank been 
recognized, and thus make them eligible at the proper time for their 
next promotion, and they will rest content; those who up to this time 
have performed the duties of the higher grade to retain the pay there- 
for. This is as near an approach to justice as we can expect to get. 

Striking out all “ absentees” from the chances for promotion might 
produce still more curious results than lineal promotion could do. 
One company of a regiment, with only the captain and the junior 
second lieutenant, goes on a scout after Indians, or on “ posse” duty 
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after “ moonshiners,” and the captain is killed. The “senior first” of 
the regiment is away on sick leave, sickness caused by exposure on a 
campaign the previous year. He is therefore an “absentee.” So also 
are the four next him, for one is on court-martial duty away from his 
station, one on staff duty at department headquarters, one on recruiting 
service, and one on signal duty. Shall the “junior second” “jump” 
all of them ? 

Carry that kind of promotion a grade higher. A major of infantry 
is killed in an Indian fight. The senior captain of that arm is “absent 
sick,” the result of exposure the previous year while on similar service, 
Shall he lose his promotion? Or is justice to a captain different from 
that due a lieutenant? 

The closing statement of the Senator that the list printed in his 
report, and which was printed in the June number of THE UNITED 
SERVICE, “shows only a part of the confusion that would arise,” etc., 
needs no attention. All could be arranged at the War Department in 
the first Register, and from those officers who believe in justice (and we 
believe all do) there would be no grumbling. 


WHAT OFFICERS THINK. 


Extracts from Line-Offcers in Different Arms of the Service. 
From an Artillery Officer. 
“ Aug. 5, 1880. 
“ DEAR : Am very glad that you intend to follow up the ques- 
tion of lineal promotion. The present system of regimental promotion 
is an injustice, with no other foundation than custom, and, like every 


other injustice, it cannot bear the light. 
* * * * * * * * 


“ Col. 


“Fort , FLa., May 20, 1880. 
* * * * * * * * 


“The 15th proximo finds me a second lieutenant of ten years’ stand- 
ing, during which time I have seen every member of my own class 
promoted over me except my immediate junior, whom I have ‘the 
edge’ on for a while at least. This system would seem to tend to 
utterly neutralize any incentives to cadets to study for future positions, 
except, of course, in the fortunate few who gain their summum bonum 
in the engineer corps. I worked hard and graduated eleven in a class 
of fifty-eight, expecting to hold a fair rank in the artillery on that. 
After ten years of service, with a good record and an artillery school 
diploma . . . I find my position puts me number fifty-seven in my 
class, calling those who have skipped from the ranks of the army 
and civil life as promotions. In other words, ten years’ service has 
deprived me of all benefit anticipated from duty well done at the 
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military academy, and had I graduated “low down” I would still be 
as well off. 

“ Again, I have seen officers promoted over me whom I, as an 
officer, instructed as cadets at the military academy. 

* * * * * * * * 

“Why not esprit du corps for captains as well as for lieutenants? 

“What is expense to a government compared with justice? 

“Tt is poor comfort to me now to be assured that ‘twill all be the 
same some time.’ I want pay and command while I can do my duty 
and enjoy it, and not as a wreck worn out with waiting. 

* * * * * * * * 

“There is most certainly a tendency to a despondent view of things 
when a man sees that his prospects of advancement are next to nothing, 
and when, as in my case, he finds most of the captains less than ten 
years older in years or service, all the first lieutenants on the same side 
of thirty and forty, and old age affecting all alike, and showing a first 
lieutenant’s commission, with forty per centum increase of pay, as the 
fruit of a lifetime. Failure seems to be the word for such a life, and 
yet I think we all try to do our duty and act the best we can the part 


that is accorded us. 
“ 


’ 
“ Lieutenant Artillery.” 


From Infantry Officers. 
‘Fort Krocu, Montana, June 8, 1880. 
* * * * * * * * 
“The weakness of the whole position of those who oppose is that 
two grades (those of first and second lieutenants) are promoted regi- 
mentally; the grades of lieutenant-colonel, major, captain, and addi- 
tional second lieutenants are promoted in the line of the arm to which 
they belong. 
* 


* * *x * * * * 
“ 


? 
“ First Lieutenant Fifth Infantry.” 


“Fort , Montana, May 31, 1880. 
* * * * * * * * 


“There is hardly an officer of the army of my acquaintance but will 
admit the great injustice of our present system of promotion ; those 
who have been benefited by it are ashamed to advocate it. 

* * * * * * * * 

“T think lineal promotion will eventually be adopted, and our present 


system looked upon as very ridiculous. 
* * * * * * * * 
“ 


3 
“ Lieutenant Eighteenth Infantry.” 
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«“ silat , May 20, 1880. 

* * * x * * x * 

“T believe in the justice of the measure, and believe it was the in- 
tention to have lineal promotion include all commissioned grades. A 
study of the Army Register ought to satisfy any man that we only ask 
justice, and General Upton’s argument (see ‘ Armies of Asia and Eu- 
rope’) ought to convince any Congressman that the service would be 


benefited by carrying out the law. 
* * * * * * * * 


“T will favor it if only from date, but prefer to have it so arranged 


that every officer, after his promotion, shall take his proper place. 
“ 


, 
“Thirteenth Infantry.” 


SUMMARY OF MODES OF PROMOTION IN DIFFERENT ARMIES AND 
BRANCHES OF SERVICE. 


English Army.—Regimental, but officers are frequently transferred 
from “slow” to “ fast” regiments. (See page 488.) 

German Army.—No fixed rule. 

Austrian Army.—Lineally in five-sixths of cases, the other sixth by 
selection. 

Italian Army.—Lineal in each arm, after passing the prescribed 
examination. 

Russian Army.—Lineal through the several divisions, according to 
arm. 

Army of the United States. —Adjutant-General’s Department, Quar- 
termaster’s Department, Subsistence Department, Medical Department, 
_ Pay Department, Corps of Engineers, and Ordnance Department by 
seniority, after first appointment, up to chief of department. 

In the line of the army, to grade of colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and 
major, by seniority in arm of service; to grade of captain and first 
lieutenant, regimentally ; from additional second lieutenant to second 
lieutenant, by seniority. 

In the United States Navy.—By seniority. 

Comment is unnecessary. 

At the time of increase of the army, in 1866, the War Department 
recognized the inequality of regimental promotion, and soon after the 
“three battalion regiments” were broken up, and the battalions organ- 
ized as separate regiments. Captains were “to equalize promotion 
among lieutenants” transferred from one to another. (See paragraph 5, 
General Order 92, War Department, Series 1866, dated November 23, 


1866.) 
x. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE CONFEDERATE 
NAVY. 


‘¢ What fates impose, that men must needs abide; 
It boots not to resist both wind and tide.”’ 


In the spring of 1861, Montgomery, Alabama, had been adopted 
by the Confederacy as the provisional seat of government, and the ‘ Se- 
cession Congress” was there assembled, apparently engaged in such 
legislation as the peculiar status of the South rendered necessary. To 
a spectator the interest usually excited by a session of Congress seemed 
entirely deflected to the telegraphic news from Washington, and the 
arrangements rumored to have been effected between Mr. Seward, Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s Secretary of State, and the “Confederate Embassy of 
Commissioners,” for the settlement of all claims arising out of the sepa- 
ration of the States from the Union. The crooked paths of diplo- 
macy led to the wilderness; the commissioners returned, and the temple 
of Janus was opened. 

As if by magic, the city became thronged with military aspirants; 
martial music resounded through the streets, as volunteer companies 
from adjacent towns and counties marched to the fair-ground, which 
was soon transformed into a field of Mars. 

All arrangements connected with the military status of the Confed- 
eracy appeared to move in a smooth and even groove, propelled, as it 
were, by the natural proclivities of the people; but when the question 
of the inauguration of a navy was propounded, the government instantly 
seemed to be at sea, without rudder, compass, or charts by which to 
steer upon the bewildering ocean of absolute necessity. 

Many of the States, as they severally withdrew from the old Union, 
had established provisional State navies. The Governors of each State, 
by authority of their Legislatures, purchased such small river steamers 
and tug-boats as were obtainable, armed them with one gun each, and 
placed them in charge of such ex-naval officers as had resigned from the 
Federal navy. When the Confederacy assumed its functions as an in- 
augurated government, the States transferred their troops and pro- 
visional navies to the same, and officers and vessels were enrolled upon 
the official naval register. 
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As an exclusively agricultural community, the South had hitherto 
depended upon the North for all her maritime necessities, and this com- 
mercial sectionality left her, as a natural consequence, without seamen, 
machine-shops, ship-yards, or any of those accessories upon which 
nautical enterprise depends. These serious obstacles, with the aid of 
intelligent, energetic naval officers, could, for general practical purposes, 
have been surmounted. The Confederacy called for the naval sons of 
the South, and promptly—with but few exceptions—the call was re- 
sponded to by educated and efficient gentlemen, who severed their 
connection with the Federal service at great personal as well as pro- 
fessional sacrifice. 

A number of these gentlemen of experience, who were distinguished 
as experts in their profession, assembled in Montgomery at the inaugu- 
ration of the Confederate government. With practical perceptibility 
they grasped the situation, and rejected the fallacious doctrine of peace- 
ful secession. Carefully inspecting the topographical and hydrograph- 
ical formation of the country, they earnestly advocated the prompt con- 
struction of powerful gunboats for all Southern waters, to prevent 
Federal supremacy and successful army combinations. 

An interview with the President resulted in nothing that was favor- 
able towards the construction of a navy. He stated his belief that there 
would be no war; this belief being sustained by his Northern corre- 
spondence, which assured him that the present sectional excitement would 
soon tone down and be suppressed by sentiments of peace. Under such 
influence, he said, the government sees no necessity for indulging in 
heavy expenditure for an unnecessary navy. 

One of the gentlemen present respectfully differed, and stated that 
he had recently passed through the principal cities of the North, where 
he had witnessed nothing but the most determined military and naval 
preparations, which convinced him that it would be a war “to the 
knife.” 

Unfortunately deceived by the representations of his correspondents, 
Mr. Davis remained unconvinced, and thus golden opportunities passed 
unimproved. 

Dire necessity soon cderced the government into placing some force 
upon our threatened waters, and the Secretary of the Navy was under 
the necessity of obtaining such steamers as could be purchased in open 
market. ‘The vessels thus obtained were of the most fragile character, 
generally consisting of old, dilapidated tug-boats and flimsy passenger 
steamers, sans speed, sans ability to support suitable ordnance. All 
were purchased at speculative prices, and at much exceeding the cost of 
constructing (at the favorable period) substantial and efficient gunboats. 
A brief experience, coupled with mortifications, convinced the Navy 
Department that steamers built for commercial purposes were not in the 
least calculated for the necessities of war. Contracts were accordingly 
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entered into at New Orleans and other places for the construction of 
proper war vessels, 

In the mean time Commander Semmes, by the authority of the 
Secretary of the Navy, had purchased in New Orleans the only ap- 
proach to a sea-going steamer that could be found. She had been a 
packet steamer of five hundred tons burden, covered with sky-cabins 
and other top-hamper, all of which had to be removed to mount a battery ; 
the officers and crew were to be furnished with quarters below. A her- 
culean task confronted him. There was no navy-yard, with all its 
minute and well-organized facilities, such as he had been accustomed 
to in his past naval career, toaid him. Workmen were to be employed, 
and under his personal supervision the transformation of a merchant 
steamer into a man-of-war had to be accomplished. Decks were to be 
laid, gun-carriages constructed, shot and shell cast, and so on ad injini- 
tum. From early dawn to setting sun Commander Semmes was called 
upon in every department. Such was his masterly ability, nothing 
baulked. After two long and weary months of toil and brain-work, 
the little “‘Sumter,” neatly rigged as a barkentine, with an eight-inch 
shell-gun pivoted amidships, and four light thirty-two’s in broadside 
battery, her provisions, water, coal, ordnance stores, officers and crew 
on board, was ready for her adventurous crusade upon the ocean. 

Her trial-trip as to speed was not encouraging, as nine knots was 
the utmost that could be extorted from her. On the 22d of June, 1861, 
the “Sumter” ran down to the head of the Passes, there to bide her 
opportunity for circumventing the strict Federal surveillance that had 
hermetically sealed the outlets of the Mississippi River. It was a 
game of patient watching, for every movement of the Confederate was 
a subject of telescopic scrutiny by the blockaders, and the “ Sumter’s” 
anxiety for a slip amounted to a sleepless mania on board. Night 
escapes were projected aud abandoned as impracticable. 

Running up the river, out of sight of the enemy, produced no 
change in the hold-fast position of the stern sentinels. All expedients 
having failed, Commander Semmes resignedly resumed his anchorage 
of observation. 

On the 30th of June a strange sail appeared in the offing to the 
westward. It looked like a blockade-runner “ inspecting the chances,” 
and the “ Brooklyn” left her station, lured away, perhaps, by the hope 
of prize money. The weasel was awake; up came the “ Sumter’s” 
anchor, and off she sped for the fruition of her hopes,—escape. 

The captain of the “ Brooklyn” promptly saw his error, and hoped 
to be in time to retrieve it. He retraced his steps with all speed. 
Both vessels were equidistant from the bar, but Semmes had a four- 
knot current in his favor, and that gave him every hope of success. 
The “ Brooklyn” was three miles from her obstructive position, and 
the “Sumter” just over the bar. 
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Like a swan rising from the waves, her snowy wings flashing in the 
sunbeams, the “ Brooklyn,” as if by magic, spread her canvas, and the 
chase commenced, with hope on the one side and anxiety on the other. 
Commander Semmes instantly covered his vessel with every inch of sail 
that she possessed. He could lie nearer to the wind than the Federal ; 
to “eat her out of it” was his policy. That accomplished, to follow 
the “Sumter” it would be necessary for the “ Brooklyn” to clew up 
and furl. A rainsquall enveloped the two vessels, hiding each from 
the other. The squall was a brief one, and when there was a clear 
view again a shudder passed over all on board the “Sumter,”—the 
Federal had shortened the distance between the contestants. Out of 
the chimneys of both steamers dense volumes of black smoke rolled 
in massive clouds to the leeward. Engineers and firemen were feeding 
the furnaces like devils in the infernal regions. With unconcealed 
anxiety all eyes on board of the Confederate vessel were turned upon 
the commander. Confidence was imparted by his resolute counte- 
nance. 

Soon it was observed that the “Sumter” weathered on the “ Brook- 
lyn.” The little Confederate could lie one and a half points nearer 
to the wind than her adversary. “By heavens, we have gained the 
weather-gauge!” exclaimed the imperturbable Semmes. “ Her sails 
must come in if she intends to follow us.” Hardly had the exulting 
exclamation been uttered when, as if under the influence of Prospero’s 
wand, every stitch of canvas disappeared from the Federal ship and 
was neatly furled to the yards. 

Semmes held his wind. With steam and sail he was now too much 
for his antagonist, and the race was won,—artistically won. Such was 
the professional verdict of every honorable officer on board of the 
“ Brooklyn.” The Federal gave up the chase and returned to her 
solitary anchorage. Semmes was now free upon the waves, his craft 
the first and only cruiser that flaunted the Confederate flag upon the 
ocean. 

Early in October of 1861 information of the fitting out of a 
powerful fleet under Commodore Dupont, particular destination then 
unknown, reached Richmond. Shortly after this President Davis re- 
ceived a private dispatch notifying him that its destination was Port 
Royal, South Carolina. This information was conveyed to Commodore 
Tatnall, whose headquarters were at Savannah, his command embracing 
Port Royal and Charleston. 

The Secretary of War in ample time had ordered the construction 
of two forts for the defense of Port Royal, one, on Hilton Head, to be 
called Fort Walker, the other, a secondary fort across the harbor on 
Bay Point, to be called Fort Beauregard. The construction of these 
works had been reprehensibly procrastinated until the ninth hour, 
when, in haste and confusion, raw troops, strangers to any ordnance 
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above a 12-pound field-piece, were hurried into the imperfectly-con- 
structed earthworks to battle without drill or target practice against a 
masterly array of force. 

The excuse offered by the commanding general for neglecting to 
exercise and familiarize his artillerists with target-drill was the scarcity 
of ammunition. The commodore replied: “Half the allowance spent 
in practice will more likely insure good results for the balance in 
fighting.” 

On the afternoon of the 3d of November it was reported from the 
mast-head that the ocean was covered with ships and steamers. Com- 
modore Tatnall immediately stood towards the bar for the purpose of 
making a reconnoissance. For several days the Federals were em- 
ployed in buoying out the channel, preparatory to their grand attack. 
On the 7th Commodore Dupont, in the frigate “ Wabash,” mounting 
forty-four heavy Dahlgren guns, steamed up the bay, followed in close 
order by the frigates “Susquehanna” and “ Pocahontas,” with the 
sloops-of-war “Vandalia,” “Seminole,” “ Mohican,” “ Pawnee,” “ Ma- 
dilla,” “Ottawa,” Seneca,” “Pembina,” “ Augusta,” “ Bienville,” 
“Curlew,” “Penguin,” “Isaac Smith,’ “ Forbes,” “Vixen,” and: 
others, the heavy batteries of the fleet amounting to two hundred and 
fifteen guns. 

As farcical as it appears, and was, the mosquito squadron of the 
brave Tatnall absolutely had the temerity to engage the enemy. His 
flag-ship consisted of an old passenger St. John’s steamer, mounting 
one 32-pound gun forward and one 18-pound gun aft. Then came two 
ancient, used-up tug-boats, each mounting one 32-pound gun; the 
next, a rotten North River cattle-boat, mounting one 18-pound gun; a 
dwarfish tug-boat from the James River, slightly armed, bringing up 
the rear. A partial broadside from the “ Wabash” scattered this di- 
minutive fleet, and one of her 11-inch shells entered the mail-room of 
the flag-ship, but fortunately did not explode. The gallant old Triton, 
with a humorous expression of countenance, remarked to his flag cap- 
tain, “that under the accumulation of circumstances discretion was the 
better part of valor, and they had best retire and, like Micawber, ‘ wait 
for something to turn up.’” 

Of course success was out of the question,—the colossal force of 
the Federals insured their success,—and Port Royal, after a brave de- 
fense by the forts of four hours, fell into the possession of the enemy. 

Tatnall’s fleet, after rendering efficient service to the defeated soldiers 
in their retreat, passed through Skull Creek, and soon anchored in the 
harbor of Savannah. The immortal flotilla was consigned to harbor 
defense during the rest of the war, as Fort Pulaski, which commanded 
the entrance to the river, was soon after captured by the Federals. 

Closely following the disasters in South Carolina came those of 
Albemarle Sound, in North Carolina. Commodore Lynch was ap- 
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pointed to the command of the naval forces in the waters of the 
latter. 

Early in February, 1862, he hoisted his flag on board the “Sea 
Bird,” a small passenger steamer. The six remaining vessels of his 
force were of the same flimsy character. Burnside entered the Sound 
with sixty-seven vessels, Twenty-five were powerful, well-armed gun- 
boats, mounting the heaviest naval ordnance ; the remainder transported 
a large army with its equipments and all military requirements. 

Nothing daunted, the heroic Lynch on the 7th of February, 1862, 
formed his line of battle abreast of the Confederate batteries established 
on Roanoke Island. 

The boldness and unflinching attitude of these diminutive “rebel” 
vessels in defying immense odds in power and number, elicited from 
many Federals flattering expressions of admiration for this exhibition 
of decided pluck by their nautical enemies,—a chivalry of sentiment too 
rarely indulged in by either side during the war. To disparage the 
courage of an enemy is to detract from the honors of the victor. 

The unequal contest commenced at ten A.M., and continued until five 
P.M., when Lynch was forced to retire, having expended all his am- 
munition, not a cartridge remaining in the fleet; in fact, the “ Ellis,” 
Captain Cooke, had continued fighting for hours on borrowed powder. 
Several vessels were seriously damaged. The “Curlew” was struck 
by a 100-pound shot between wind and water ; the commander ran her 
ashore and applied the torch. The casualties in the fleet were numer- 
ous. The commodore hastened to Elizabeth City and sent to Norfolk 
by express for ammunition. On its arrival he started back for Roan- 
oke Island, but returned to Elizabeth City on receiving information of 
the surrender. Here the determined Lynch, with a few remaining 
vessels, decided to make a final] stand for weal or woe. 

On the morning of the 1Uth fourteen Federal gunboats, flushed with 
their recent success, dashed impetuously upon the Confederates, and in 
spite of a desperate resistance their immense preponderance of force swept 
everything before them. The commanders of the ‘‘ Fanny,” “ Acco- 
mac,” and “Sea Bird,” seeing that capture was inevitable, fired their 
steamers and escaped with their crews. The “Beaufort” and “ Ra- 
leigh” passed through the canal and arrived in safety at Norfolk. 
The “ Ellis,” commanded by James W. Cooke, resisted to the bitter 
end. Boarders swarmed on board of her, and were met, cutlass in 
hand, by the dauntless captain, who, though badly wounded by a 
musket-ball and by a thrust from a bayonet, fought with the fierceness 
of a tiger, refusing to surrender or haul down his flag. 

Overpowered by numbers he was borne to the deck, and would have 
been slaughtered on the spot but for the generous interference of an old 
associate, who caused him to be safely conveyed to Commodore Ro- 
wan’s flag-ship, where extreme kindness was extended. 
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The regular officers of the navy had not expunged from their bear- 
ing the ancient chivalry of the profession ; brave prisoners received at 
their hands that generous consideration taught by the examples of 
Decatur, Stewart, Bainbridge, and other grand old nautical fathers. 
If during the struggle there was a departure from the golden rule of 
honor, the perpetrator was anathematized by the navy proper, which, 
through all the labyrinths and horrors indigenous to civil war, hu- 
manely endeavored to ameliorate its harshness. 

The naval battles in Albemarle Sound and off Elizabeth City re- 
flected much credit upon the personal courage of all the Confederate 
officers therein engaged. With mere abortions for gunboats, badly 
armed and sparse of ammunition, they confronted without hesitation 
the well-equipped and powerful vessels of the North. 

Even those who, to prevent capture, fired their steamers, fought 
their guns amid raging flames and banners flying, retreating at last 
with the stubbornness of the Old Guard, that “were conquered, but 
not subdued.” This defeat, like those of Hatteras Inlet and Port 
Royal, being inconsiderately weighed in the scales of popular estima- 
tion, as a natural sequence the navy was pronounced “short of 
weight.” Success is the vital spark that excites confidence and ad- 
miration. Without the smiles of good fortune all the ability man 
can possibly be endowed with is unappreciated. 

During a lull in naval movements the bold and enterprising Com- 
mander Wood excited the country’s admiration by bravely boarding, 
from open boats, two Federal gunboats and capturing them. ‘These 
dashing episodes in our naval history are well worthy of record, par- 
ticularly when the Army of Virginia was covered with such a halo of 
glory as to excite unfavorable comments upon the unlucky navy, and 
place it at a decided discount with those who judged entirely by re- 
sults, and gave no consideration for contingent circumstances under 
which battles are fought. 

In 1863 two citizens residing near Edward’s Ferry, on the Roanoke 
River, proposed to the Navy Department to construct an ironclad. 
Their experience heretofore had been limited to flat-boats, but with 
the assistance of an intelligent and practical naval officer, coupled with 
their own natural genius, they felt confident that the desired vessel 
could be built and rendered formidable for service. 

As Commander Cooke was near at hand, the Secretary of the Navy 
very judiciously directed him to assume control of the work for the 
construction of this earnestly-desired vessel, whose province was ex- 
pected to be the rescue of Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds from the 
possession of the enemy. When aroused to action Cooke was one of 
the most industrious and indefatigable officers in the navy. With 
hearty zeal he embarked in the enterprise. 

Iron in all shapes was a necessity. In person Cooke ransacked the 
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country, gathering bolts and bars and the precious metal in any shape 
that admitted of application to his needs by the manipulation of the 
blacksmith. His greed for iron become amusingly notorious, At the 
Tredegar Works, in Richmond, and the Clarendon Foundry, at Wil- 
mington, he was amusingly known as the “ironmonger captain.” To 
vamp up from refuse piles serviceable pieces of machinery afforded him 
excessive delight. 

The building of the ironclad, under all the disadvantages of place 
and circumstances, was viewed by the community as a chimerical ab- 
surdity. Great was the general astonishment when it became known 
that the indomitable commander had conquered all obstacles and was 
about to launch his bantling. On the appointed day “Cooke and Com- 
pany” committed their “nonesuch” to the turbid waters of the Roa- 
noke, christening her, as she glided from the launching-ways, “ the 
good ship Albemarle.” 

Boilers, engine, roofing, and iron shield were to be fitted ere the iron- 
clad would be ready for service. While this finishing work was in 
progress Cooke received a communication from General Hoke asking 
for a careful statement as to the exact time, with increased facilities, that 
the “ Albemarle” could be depended upon for assistance in an important 
military expedition. The commander’s response was quite laconic: 
“Tn fifteen days, with ten additional mechanics.” The assistance was 
rendered, Cooke was ordered to command the ram, and guns, ammuni- 
tion, and a few men arrived, with a promise of the remainder of the crew 
in a few days. 

On the 17th two young officers with twenty men and the residue of 
the steamer’s outfit arrived. In spite of the herculean exertions of the 
commander, the “ Albemarle” was not entirely completed. The ener- 
getic commander had named his day for action, and he was not a man 
to deal in disappointments. 

At early dawn on the 18th steam was up; ten portable forges, with 
numerous sledge-hammers, were placed on board, and thus equipped 
the never-failing Cooke started on his voyage as a floating work-shop. 
Naval history affords no such remarkable evidence of patriotic zeal and 
individual perseverance. 

On the turtle-back numerous stages were suspended, thronged with 
sailors wielding huge sledge-hammers. Upon the pilot-house stood 
Captain Cooke giving directions. Some of the crew were being exer- 
cised at one of the big guns. “ Drive in spike No. 10!” sang out the 
commander. ‘On nut below and screw up! In vent and sponge! 
Load with cartridge,” was the next command. “ Drive in No. 11, port 
side—so. On nut and screw up hard! Load with shells,—prime!” 
And in this seeming babel of words the floating monster glided by. 

By five in the afternoon the “ Albemarle” was secured to the river- 
bank, her forges landed, decks cleared, and the efficiency of the ram 
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insured, so far as human ingenuity contending against meagre facilities 
could accomplish. 

The entire construction was one of shreds and patches ; the engine 
adapted was from incongruous material, ingeniously dove-tailed, and 
put together with a determined will that mastered doubt, but not some 
natural anxiety as to derangements that might occur from so hetero- 
geneous a combination. The “ Albemarle” was built in an open corn- 
field, of unseasoned timber. A simple blacksmith-shop aided the me- 
chanical part of her construction. 

How different the accomplishment of like work at the North. 
There, convenient docks, elaborate machine-shops, material in abun- 
dance conveniently at hand, and throngs of machinists accomplish con- 
struction with methodical ease and promptness. 

After an active drill at the guns, an aide was dispatched to sound the 
obstructions placed in the river by the enemy. He returned at midnight 
and reported favorably, upon which all hands were called, and soon 
the steamer was under way. 

Soon that dull, leaden concussion which to practiced ears denotes 
a heavy bombardment smote upon the air. Nearer the rapid explosions 
grew upon the ear, and ere long, by the dawn’s early light, the spires of 
Plymouth greeted the sight. Cooke was up to time, and now for his 
promise. 

It was three A.M. on the 19th of April, 1864, when the “ Albemarle” 
passed in safety over the river obstructions and received without reply 
a furious storm of shot from the fort at Warren’s Neck. Instantly 
grasping the situation, amid the cheers of his crew, he made for the 
Federal gunboats that were chained together in the rear of Fort Wil- 
liams, guarding its flank, and dashed nine feet of his prow into the 
“ Southfield,” delivering at the same time a broadside into the “ Miami,’ 
killing and wounding many of her crew. Among the killed was num- 
bered her commander, the brilliant Flusser. In ten minutes the 
“Southfield” was at the bottom, the prow of the ram still clinging to 
her and exciting for a few moments serious apprehensions for the safety 
of the “ Albemarle.” However, she was soon disentangled, and being 
released from the downward pressure, was fiercely pursuing the enemy, 
who were finally driven out of the river. 

This brilliant naval success insured the triumph of General Hoke. 
The defenses of Fort Williams, the citadel of Plymouth, were powerful 
on the land side, and had already repulsed several Confederate assaults ; 
on the river side the fortification. was defective, its open works entirely 
depending on gunboats. These having been dispersed, Cooke promptly 
opened with his guns upon the vulnerable part of the fort, soon render- 
ing it untenable, and General Ransom’s command entered the town on 
that flank. This was the prominent part performed by the “ Albe- 
marle” in the sanguinary but brilliant capture of Plymouth. 
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Major-General Peck, the second in command of the Federal forces 
in the military district, in his official report asserted and demonstrated 
that, in the absence of the Confederate ram, and with the Federal gun- 
boats intact, General Wessels could have sustained himself for an 
indefinite length of time. 

After raising the Federal steamer “Bombshell,” which Hoke’s 
artillery had consigned to the bottom, Cooke soon floated and prepared 
her for service. 

On the 4th of May Commodore Pinckney, commanding the naval 
defenses of the Roanoke, ordered Commander Cooke to convoy the 
steamer “ Cotton-Planter” (a cotton-clad vessel sent from Halifax with 
sharpshooters to aid General Hoke) and the “ Bombshell” to Alligator 
River for military purposes. On the 5th, at noon, the “ Albemarle” 
left the river with her consorts. 

She proceeded about sixteen miles on an east-northeast course when 
the Federal fleet, consisting of nine powerfully-armed steamers, hove in 
sight and gallantly approached in double line of battle. By orders, 
the “Cotton-Planter” instantly returned to Plymouth. Two broad- 
sides received by the “ Bombshell” brought down her colors and she 
surrendered. 

Admiral Lee’s instructions to Commander Smith, who commanded 
the fleet, were imperative: “ At all hazards the rebel ram must be 
destroyed by shot, ramming, or torpedoes. Her existence jeopardizes 
our occupation of this section of North Carolina.” 

These stringent orders were issued to brave and intrepid seamen, 
who right gallantly (though failing) performed their duty. Their 
opponent, reared in the same school, was equally brave and as firm as 
adamant. Though considering his vessel impervious to shot, he was 
conscious of many defects in her improvised machinery, steering-gear, 
and fire-draught if, perchance, his smoke-stack should be injured. 
Combined with these drawbacks was the lack of necessary experience 
among the very young officers who composed his command. The crew, 
with but few exceptions, were all landsmen and but slightly practiced in 
gunnery. All these drawbacks in the aggregate rendered his vessel 
less formidable than reputation awarded. 

The most serious impediment to a successful issue of a contest 
against nine fast and well-disciplined men-of-war, using torpedoes, was 
the lack of speed, which if possessed would have enabled Cooke to 
frustrate every critical movement of the enemy, select his own distance 
for battery effect, and avoid being demolished by their torpedoes. 

At four P.M. the Federal fleet fearlessly approached in double columns 
and delivered their heavy broadsides at less than one hundred yards. 
The “ Albemarle” responded effectually, but suffered in return with 
loss of boats, riddled smoke-stack, broken plates on the shield, and the 
after-gun cracked some eighteen inches from the muzzle. The fleet 
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grouped around the ram and hurled their 100-pound shot, fired 
with double charges of powder, aiming particularly at the ports and 
stern, which they supposed were the vulnerable parts of the vessel. 
Near sunset Commander Roe, of the “Sassacus,” selected his opportu- 
nity and, with open throttles and a speed of about eight knots, struck 
the “ Albemarle” squarely, just abaft her starboard beam, causing every 
timber in the vicinity of the impact to crack and complain, but not give 
way. The pressure from her revolving wheels was so powerful as to 
force the deck of the ironclad several feet below the surface of the water 
and create a momentary impression that she was sinking. The crew 
became alarmed, and were becoming panic-stricken when the stern voice 
of the undismayed Cooke checked incipient disorder and promptly re- 
stored discipline as he sang out, “Stand to your guns! If we must 
sink, let us perform our duty and go down like brave men.” 

The “ Albemarle” soon recovered, and hurled shot after shot through 
and through her assailer. The last caused howls of agony and shrieks 
of despair, for one of her boilers was shattered, and the hissing steam 
embraced with its deadly vapor some twenty of the crew of the ‘“ Sas- 
sacus.” Notwithstanding the natural consternation under the appalling 
circumstances, two of her gun’s crews continued to energetically fire 
upon the ‘‘ Albemarle” until the disabled vessel drifted out of the arena 
of battle. 

The enemy’s fleet were not idle; the incessant roar of their artillery 
thundered over the placid waters of the Sound as their ponderous: pro- 
jectiles thugged upon the shield of the “ Albemarle” and ricochetted 
innocuously beyond. One of the fleet made an ineffectual effort to foul 
the ram’s propeller with a’ large seine, and the “ Miami” failed with her 
torpedo in consequence of the ram’s destructive fire. The contest con- 
tinued until night shrouded the inland sea, when both parties with- 
drew from the fierce contest. The Federals suffered severely in their 
hulls and killed and wounded. Cooke headed for Plymouth, with the 
loss of one killed and several slightly wounded. His tiller broke when 
rammed by the “ Sassacus,” and it was with great difficulty, from the 
construction of the vessel, that she could be guided by the relieving 
tackles, 

One gun was badly cracked in the muzzle by a shot, and the smoke- 
stack was so torn and riddled that its draught-power became entirely 
obliterated, and a small head of steam could only be obtained by 
burning bacon, lard, and the bulkheads. At last the afflicted “ Albe- 
marle” arrived and anchored off Plymouth. Had her speed amounted 
to ten or eleven knots, the Federal squadron might have been anni- 
hilated. 

After being thoroughly repaired the “ Albemarle” was detained at 
Plymouth for harbor defense, awaiting the completion of a sister iron- 
clad, then nearly ready for launching on Tar River. 
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The government had decided that two ironclads acting in concert 
were necessary for a successful encounter with the formidable force of 
the enemy then in possession of the Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds. 

The fates had decided that the career of the “ Albemarle” should 
close. 

On a night of November, 1864, while the Confederate was insuf- 
ficiently guarded by a section of artillery, the ubiquitous Lieutenant 
Cushing, with hardy daring, entered the harbor with a torpedo-boat, 
and in spite of the strenuous efforts of Lieutenant Warley, then com- 
manding the “ Albemarle,” succeeded in blowing her up. 

At eleven A.M. on the 8th of March, 1862, the Confederate ironclad 
“Virginia” (formerly the U. S. frigate “ Merrimac,” that had been 
sunk by the Federals in their abandonment of Norfolk at the begin- 
ning of the war) left her moorings at the Gosport Navy-Yard and 
started for Hampton Roads. A considerable Federal force had been 
collected in the Roads. The steam frigates “ Roanoke” and “ Minne- 
sota,” of forty guns each, and sailing frigate “St. Lawrence,” of fifty 
guns, were at anchor off Fortress Monroe. The “Cumberland,” of 
fifty guns, and “Congress,” of twenty-four, lay off Newport News, 
about three hundred yards from the shore, and anchored some two 
hundred yards apart. Acting Flag-Officer Marston, on receiving the 
report of the approach of a strange-looking “Southern alligator,” in- 
stantly signaled for the “ Minnesota,” “ Roanoke,” and “St. Lawrence” 
to “get under way and prepare for battle.” The “Cumberland” and 
“Congress” had already perceived the “Secesh curiosity,” and had 
prepared for action. The “ Virginia,” accompanied by the diminu- 
tive gunboats “ Raleigh” and “Beaufort” (which had been saved by 
the canal exodus from Commodore Rowan’s annihilation of the 
Confederate flotilla at Elizabeth City, on the 10th of February), 
came slowly and ominously on, not exceeding four knots per hour. 
The pivot guns of the “Cumberland” opened on her at less than a 
mile’s distance. Passing the “Congress,” and receiving a harm- 
less broadside from that ship and the batteries on shore, the 
“Virginia” in silence made straight for the “Cumberland” (then 
sheered athwart the channel to bring her full broadside to bear upon 
the approaching monster), and amid the blaze and thunder of eleven 
9-inch Dahlgrens the Confederate crushed into .the starboard fore- 
channels of her victim, delivering a fearful broadside that carried 
death and destruction from stem to stern. Backing free from the 
wreck, the ironclad continued to sweep the decks of the “ Cumberland” 
with her merciless broadsides. In the absence on duty of Commander 
Radford, the captain of the “Cumberland,” the duties and responsi- 
bilities of defending the frigate devolved upon Lieutenant George W. 
Morris, the executive. Nobly, with the true and inherited spirit of 
nautical intrepidity, did this officer perform his duty; grandly the 
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gallant crew, with courage undaunted and heroism never surpassed in 
naval warfare, stand to their g~:, dring their last shots as the water 
covered the trunnions. Gloriously, with the Stars and Stripes proudly 
floating at her peak, the “Cumberland,” overpowered by this novel 
and formidable engine of war, found an honored grave in fifty-four 
feet of water. Many of the crew saved their lives by swimming to 
the shore; others were rescued by friendly boats. It was conjectured 
that one hundred and twenty-eight lost their lives by this awful contest. 

The “ Minnesota” and “ Roanoke” grounded in an effort to aid the 
“Cumberland” ; the “St. Lawrence” drew too much water to approach 
the scene of battle. 

Witnessing the fate of the “Cumberland,” and what undoubtedly 
would be their own fortune, the officer in command of the “ Congress” 
made sail and, with the assistance of a tug, ran her ashore in water too 
shoal for the “ Virginia” to ram her. 

The ironclad, at the distance of about two hundred yards, took a 
raking position, and with the assistance of the “ Patrick Henry,” 
mounting six guns, the “Jamestown,” two guns, the “ Raleigh” and 
“Beaufort,” of one gun each, sent death-dealing shells fore and aft the 
doomed vessel. So fearful was the slaughter and hopeless the con- 
dition of the “Congress,” that the colors were hauled down and a 
white flag hoisted half-mast at the gaff and another at the main. 

Captain Buchanan sent the “ Beaufort” to take charge of the prize 
and receive the surrender of the officers and their side-arms, with orders 
to let the crew go on shore. The officers delivered up their side-arms, 
and, at their personal request, were allowed to remain on board of the 
“Congress” to aid the wounded, promising to return as prisoners. In 
the mean time a Parrott gun was brought down on the beach by the 
enemy and opened on the “ Beaufort,” wounding Confederate officers 
and men, besides a number of Federals. This disregard of the sanc- 
tity of a truce caused Captain Buchanan, who was badly wounded, to 
open with hot shot and utterly destroy the “Congress.” The killed on 
board the “ Congress” were reported at one hundred and twenty-six. 

Captain Buchanan, finding himself disabled by his wound, trans- 
ferred the command of the “ Virginia” to Lieutenant Albert Catesby 
Jones, with orders to continue her operations as long as the pilots could 
direct her movements with safety. The “ Virginia” bore down upon 
the stranded “ Minnesota.” The “Roanoke” after getting afloat had 
steamed down the Roads; the “St. Lawrence,” in tow of a steamer, 
had approached the “ Minnesota,” but soon grounded, when she re- 
ceived a single shell, and was at length dragged off and steered for the 
anchorage off Fortress Monroe. 

The “ Virginia” fired upon the “ Minnesota” until the pilots de- 
clared that the falling of the tide rendered it necessary to haul off from 
her position, consequently at seven P.M. she was headed for Norfolk. 
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On Sunday morning, the 9th of March, the “ Virginia” again ap- 
proached the grounded “ Minnesota.” Lying near her was a singular- 
looking object resembling “a cheese-box floating on a plank.” The 
curiosity of the officers and crew of the ‘‘ Virginia” was soon satisfied 
when they saw the “ cheese-box” boldly approach, and with two 168- 
pound Dahlgren guns introduce herself as a “revolving patent pill- 
box,” the invention of one John Ericsson, the “ Monitor” by name, 
of which many more were being ground out to order. The two queer- 
looking combatants approached each other, and when the distance was 
reduced to about one hundred yards the “ Monitor” introduced herself 
with a 168-pound compliment of the morning. The conversation 
became very animated from a half-mile to close quarters; occasionally 
there was a rubbing of noses and hits from the shoulder, but no claret 
was drawn, though some dust from the arena put hors du combat the 
champion in blue, who withdrew from the ropes declining the fight. 

Each contestant had given proofs of invulnerability, which left all 
claims to advantage in the brief combat still undecided. 

The disability of Admiral Buchanan (promoted for his brilliant 
success in the naval battle of Hampton Roads) rendered it impossible 
for him to continue in command of the “ Virginia” ; he was detached, 
and Flag-Officer Josiah Tatnall succeeded to the command. 

On the 8th of May Sewell’s Point battery was attacked by the 
ironclads “ Monitor” and “Nangatuck.” Flag-Officer Tatnall ap- 
proached to defend it. He passed the battery and stood for the Fed- 
erals, offering battle. The challenge was declined, as the “ Monitor” 
and “ Nangatuck” retired under the protection of the guns of Fortress 
Monroe, followed by the “ Virginia” until the guns of the Rip Raps 
passed over her. 

This was the last gage of battle ever offered by the Confederate iron- 
clad. 

The demand for gathering around Richmond an army sufficiently 
powerful to frustrate General McClellan’s “on to Richmond” slogan 
called for a fearful sacrifice on the part of the Confederacy,—the evac- 
uation of Norfolk, with its magnificent navy-yard, valuable materials 
and vast essentials for a successful prosecution of the war. An order 
issued from Richmond directed General Huger to destroy the navy- 
yard, blow up the surrounding forts, and leave nothing that could be 
used by the enemy for the benefit of their army or navy. 

The last order received by Flag-Officer Tatnall was to so anchor 
his vessel as to defend Norfolk, General Huger promising to give him 
twenty hours’ notice before the intended evacuation took place. Through 
the treachery of one Byers precipitating the evacuation, the promised 
notice was not given, which placed him in a most embarrassing position. 
The facilities of the yard were lost to him in the shape of coal and pro- 
visions. Thus isolated and thrown upon his own resources, he decided 
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that the only course left him to pursue in order to save his vessel and 
aid the Confederate cause was to get her above Jamestown Flats for 
the protection of Richmond. 

His pilots repeatedly assured him “that they could take the ship, 
with a draught of eighteen feet, to within forty miles of Richmond.” 

Confiding in these assurances, after consultation with his officers, he 
ordered the ship to be lightened. After the crew had worked with zeal 
for five or six hours and lightened the ship so as to render her unfit for 
action, the pilots declared their inability to carry eighteen feet above 
Jamestown Flats, up to which point the shores on each side were occu- 
pied by the enemy. 

The “ Virginia” was not in a condition for battle then, and the over- 
whelming naval force then in Hampton Roads could have had her at 
their mercy. 

Thus unfortunately situated, the flag-officer came to a decision which 
met with the universal disapprobation of the Confederacy, namely, to 
burn the splendid structure, in place of running her up the James River 
to where the channel was narrow and bringing her back to her fighting 
draught by sand-bags and rock obtainable en route. She could then, it 
was thought, have prevented the larger vessels and transports of the 
enemy from ascending. 

“The ship”—the flag-officer reports—“ was destroyed to prevent 
her falling into the hands of the enemy, and the officers and crew were 
marched to Richmond for good service to the country.” 

Great diversity of opinion arose in the navy. The young, enter- 
prising, and energetic thought, and so expressed themselves, that if the 
grand craft was to die, her death-throes should have been like the levia- 
than of the deep, uttering destruction to her assailants in her last mag- 
nificent agonies. Calmer heads held that Tatnall, on whose shoulders 
all the responsibility rested, was the best judge of the situation and its 
requirements. Old shipmates and friends recalled his unflinching 
courage, his grandeur of character, nobility of soul, and chivalry with- 
out blot or blemish, ever brilliant through a long and eventful career 
of over fifty years in the American navy. 

While these portentous events were taking place on the James and 
in Hampton Roads, Flag-Officer Farragut had entered the Mississippi 
River with a formidable fleet and anchored above the Passes, where he 
organized and prepared for the execution of his boldly-conceived 
expedition against Forts Jackson and St. Philip, which guarded the 
integrity of the city of New Orleans. Commander D. D. Porter— 
that incomparable master of his profession—had suggested and per- 
fected a mortar flotilla, consisting of twenty-one vessels, each mounting 
one thirteen-inch mortar. Six gunboats acted as adjuncts and guards 
to this bombarding force, and, on the commander’s having triangulated 
and calculated his distance, moved the mortar-vessels in exact position 
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for throwing the destructive shells with fatal accuracy into Fort Jack- 
son. On the 18th of April, 1862, Porter opened his fire, and on the 
first day threw over two thousand bombs among the batteries of the 
forts. ‘ 
For seven days and nights this destructive and ceaseless firing was 
kept up, crushing casemates, terre-plains, threatening magazines, dis- 
mounting the most serviceable guns, and burning the citadel of Fort 
Jackson. 

Whenever a gunboat passed out from behind the woods that con- 
cealed the mortars to reconnoitre, they rarely escaped damaging shots 
from the forts that enlightened the enemy as to the unsubdued spirit 
of the suffering Confederates, for they suffered not alone from shot and 
shell, but also from the swelling flood of the Mississippi, that gave them 
no dry spot to stand or sleep on, their magazines being relieved and 
ammunition saved by continuous pumping. 

On the 23d of April Flag-Officer Farragut decided on a change of 
programme and making a bold dash by the forts with his whole fleet. 
Just before sundown, under a heavy mortar-fire, he sent up a small boat 
and planted a series of white flags on the Fort St. Philip side of the 
river, thus indicating the positions to be taken up by the several vessels 
in their new line of operations. 

Fully comprehending the intention of the enemy, the vigilant 
commander of Fort Jackson warned his coadjutors of the coming 
conflict. 

The defense of New Orleans from below the city rested principally 
on the two forts, Jackson and St. Philip, situated on opposite sides 
of the river and mounting at the beginning of the bombardment be- 
tween seventy-five and eighty guns. None of these guns were of suffi- 
cient calibre to be very effective, as their best guns had been sent to 
Island No. 10 and other points on the Mississippi, an attack from 
below not being apprehended by the government, though the command- 
ing general had constantly expressed to the department his belief that the 
attack would be made from that quarter. Many of the best guns of 
Fort Jackson had been dismounted by Porter’s fire, their carriages 
entirely destroyed, and the beds and traverses of no less than thirty 
injured. Being convinced that the guns of inferior calibre mounted 
there could not prevent the steamers from passing unless they could be 
detained under fire, General Lovell had caused to be constructed three 
several obstructions, at different periods of time, the first two, and 
heaviest, being swept away by flood and storm, the last having been 
partially destroyed by a Federal gunboat, commanded by Captain 
Bell, who at night was discovered and driven off ere his bold job was 
entirely completed. 

The floating defenses that lay above the disjointed raft consisted of 
a turtle-backed ram, called the “ Manassas,” commanded by Captain 
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Warley, formerly of the United States navy, a dashing and fearless 
officer ; the “‘ McRae,” a merchant steamer of five hundred tons, pur- 
chased by the Confederacy in 1861, and altered into quite a serviceable 
gunboat, with the exception of defective motive-power. She mounted 
six 32-pounders and one 9-inch pivot gun; Lieutenant Huger, formerly 
of the United States navy, being her commander. 

Four river steamers, belonging to the “Montgomery, or River 
Defense Fleet,” ironed about the bows for ramming and partially pro- 
tected by cotton bulkheads, had also been sent down to co-operate with 
the other defenses. The captains of these crafts acknowledged no 
authority over their boats, movements, or personal independence. They 
were mere nautical guerrillas, fearless and desperate, but doing more 
damage from their insubordination than benefit with their courage. 

The “Governor Moore” and “General Quitman,” both river 
steamers, prepared as those before mentioned and commanded respec- 
tively by Captains B. Kennon and A. Grant; the “Jackson,” an in- 
different steamer, armed with one 32-pounder, and commanded by 
Lieutenant Renshaw, formerly of the United States navy. Besides 
these there were several tow-boats in charge of the fire-rafts. 

In 1861 the Secretary of the Navy had contracted with Tift Brothers 
for the building of two formidable ironclad steam-rams, to be called 
respectively the “ Louisiana” and the “ Mississippi.” The “ Louisiana” 
was to ton fifteen hundred, to mount sixteen guns of heavy calibre, to 
be turtle-backed, clad with seven-inch iron, twin propeller, with four 
powerful engines and a speed of twelve knots; the “ Mississippi” to 
ton two thousand, mount twenty guns of the heaviest calibre, turtle- 
backed, ironclad seven and a half inches, twin propeller, and engines 
of sufficient power to drive her fifteen knots an hour, a twenty-feet 
ram steel shod. Both these vessels were to be ready by the Ist of 
February. 

On the night of the 21st of April the “ Louisiana” was towed down 
to the forts, with her motive-power so incomplete that she could not be 
considered as an aggressive steamer, or be brought into the pending 
action in that character. When called upon by General Duncan to 
act as a floating battery and take a position where, by her guns, she 
could dislodge Porter from the point of woods, and give a respite to 
Fort Jackson, in order to repair damages, the reply of Captain I. K. 
Mitchell in declining to comply is that “the vessel was hurried away 
from New Orleans before the steam-power and batteries were ready for 
service. Without a crew, and in many respects very incomplete, she 
was not prepared to offer battle to the enemy ; but should he attempt to 
pass the forts we will do all we can to prevent it, and it was for this pur- 
pose ONLY that she was placed in position where necessity might force 
her into action inadequately prepared as she was.” Thus, in place of 
working out a redemption with the conveniences of a ship-yard, he 
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huddled all essentials, with mechanics, on board, and hastened to the 
scene of action, confessing his inability to render the least service. 

At half-past three o’clock a.m. of April 24th General Duncan 
makes his last appeal: “ You are assuming a fearful responsibility, if 
you do not come at once to our assistance with the ‘ Louisiana’ and the 
fleet.” 

General Duncan also earnestly requested them to keep the river well 
lit up with fire-rafts. This request was shamefully neglected, nor could 
the general issue any remedial orders, as everything afloat, including 
fire-barges and boats to tow them into the stream, had been placed ex- 
clusively under control of Captain Mitchell. 

The Federal fleet, carrying more than two hundred guns of the 
heaviest calibre, was superbly disciplined, perfect in drill, and moved 
as if by one impulse, being guided by the systematic Farragut, who 
crushed out confusion with an iron will that grasped success as an 
inherent right. 

Under a heavy pressure of steam the Federal fleet made a rapid rush 
by the forts in columns of twos en échelon, so as not to interfere with 
each other’s fire. Each of the vessels in dashing by delivered broad- 
side after broadside of shot, shell, grape, canister, and spherical case 
to drive the garrisons from their guns. 

Both officers and men in the forts stood up manfully under this 
galling and fearful hail, and the batteries of both were promptly 
opened with shot, shell, hot shot, and a little grape, and most gallantly 
and rapidly fought until the enemy succeeded in getting above and 
beyond their range. 

The absence of light on the river, together with the smoke of the 
guns and heavy fog, made the obscurity so dense that scarcely a vessel 
was visible, and the gunners were obliged to govern their firing entirely 
by the flashes of the enemy’s guns. 

General Duncan expressed himself as “fully satisfied that the 
enemy’s dash was mainly successful owing to the cover of darkness, 
as a frigate and several gunboats were forced to retire as day was break- 
ing, similar results having attended every previous attempt of the 
enemy to pass or reconnoitre when they had sufficient light to fire with 
accuracy and effect.” 

Thirteen out of seventeen of the fleet having passed the forts, and 
while disentangling themselves from the shattered obstructions, en- 
countered a desperate onslaught from the Confederate gunboats. 

The flag-ship “ Hartford” was the recipient of a fire-raft, pushed 
upon her by the “ Manassas,” and in the effort to avoid it she was run 
on shore, when the fire-raft was pushed alongside, and in a moment the 
ship was one blaze all along the port side half-way up to the main- and 
mizzen-tops. Owing to the good organization of her fire department, 
the flames were extinguished and she backed out from the raft. 
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The “ Varuna” was attacked by the “Governor Moore,” delivering 
a raking fire along the port gangway, killing four and wounding nine 
of her crew. She was again attacked by a rebel steamer with a prow 
under water, and twice struck in her port gangway, the last crushing 
in her side, when, being in a sinking condition, she was run ashore to 
save her crew. Her assailant having received her death-blow from 
the guns of the “Varuna” in the shape of five 8-inch shells abaft 
her armor, was driven ashore in flames. 

The “Brooklyn” was repeatedly rammed by the “ Manassas,” 
whose efforts to damage her were completely frustrated by her chain- 
armor proving a perfect protection to her sides. The shot from the 
“ Manassas,” entering about five feet above the water-line, would have 
exploded her steam-drum but for the protection of sand-bags. 

All bear evidence to the heroic and gallant manner in which Cap- 
tain Huger handled and fought the “McRae.” He fell mortally 
wounded early in the action, when the command devolved on the 
executive officer, Midshipman Read, who distinguished himself for 
courage and ability. Being compelled to surrender, permission was 
granted him to proceed to New Orleans, under a flag of truce, with the 
wounded of the forts. A gunboat with a white flag dropped down 
from the quarantine to escort the “ McRae” on her mission. 

A broadside received by the “Louisiana” from one of the passing 
fleet mortally wounded her brave commander, C. F. McIntosh. 

According to the official statement of General Duncan, command- 
ing the coast defenses of Louisiana, the armed Confederate vessels 
engaged in the remarkable and desperate action in the passage of 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip by the Federal fleet on the morning of 
April 24, 1862, amounted to ten, including the ironclad “ Louisiana,” 
not participating beyond one broadside. Of these the “ Defiance,” 
of the “Montgomery flotilla,” alone escaped. Connected with the 
fire-rafts and acting as tenders to the ironclad were six light unarmed 
tow-boats. Doubtless in the heterogeneous gathering and unavoidable 
confusion of the extraordinary conflict they were mistaken for armed 
vessels and destroyed as such. 

The naval engagement extended for some miles up the river, which 
is a mile wide and covered with a heavy fog at night. Exchanges of 
broadsides and collisions were continuous until but one Confederate 
boat, a steam-hulk with one gun, returned to the city and was burned. 
The conduct of the Confederate navy was desperate in the gallantry 
and devotion displayed, but it was hopeless from the beginning. 

It has not been our purpose to enter into a statistical statement of 
the personal casualties on either side, but to exhibit, so far as the exact 
truth required, the efforts of an improvised navy, conceived under dif- 
ficulties, existing under every possible disadvantage, and contending 
against a powerful organization possessed by a naturally nautical and 
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ingenious people, who, with wealth and every conceivable showing in 
their favor, still met with such constant and manly resistance as to in- 
sure the respectful consideration of the truly heroic in all civilized 
countries. 

This article has nothing to do with the political status of secession. 
Both sections were fiercely impressed with the errors of their opponents, 
and unfortunately those impressions produced bitter recrimination, as 
well as sectional animosity. The olive-branch that was offered at Ap- 
pomattox by the victors of the North was accepted by the brave sol- 
diers of the South, whose reputation in the field rendered surrender 
to preponderance of power no disparagement of reputation. 

The navy of the South expended all its material, which was but 
little, and have nothing left but the slightly-consoling consideration 
“they did their best.” The most heroic could do no more. 


JoHN N. MAFFITT. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


GENERAL RosBerts has well performed the duty assigned him of 
raising the’siege of Candahar and. of avenging the defeat of General 
Burrows by Ayoob Khan. On the 8th of August he left his camp 
before Cabool at the head of a well-appointed division numbering ten 
thousand men of all arms. On the 24th he reached the fortress 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai, the garrison of which he incorporated with his 
column, increasing the strength of the latter to about thirteen thousand. 
Resuming his march on the 25th, he reached Candahar, three hundred 
miles from his starting-point, on September Ist, and immediately set 
about attacking Ayoob, who, on learning of Roberts’s approach, had 
abandoned the investment of Candahar, and had taken a position 
about eight miles to the eastward, on the Argandab River. In this 
position he was attacked by Roberts, who badly defeated him and 
captured all of his guns. Three days after General Roberts moved 
out from Cabool, Sir Donald Stewart withdrew the remainder of the 
British force which had been stationed there and placed it en route for 
India, where it has since safely arrived. The withdrawal was effected 
in good order, the new Ameer was at hand to occupy the place, and 
it is represented that entire tranquillity prevails throughout northern 
Afghanistan. The proposed evacuation of Cabool pending General 
Roberts’s march on Candahar excited much comment and considerable 
alarm in England. In the House of Commons, Sir W. Paliser pro- 
tested against it, and contended that it would be contrary to the most 
elementary rules of warfare. The Government, however, did not 
think it advisable to interfere with the discretion of the military 
authorities in India and Afghanistan, and the result seems to have 
justified the course adopted, which, it must be owned, did involve a 
certain amount of hazard. Whether General Roberts will be allowed 
to follow up his success with further punishment of Ayoob we are not 
at the date of this writing informed. The military situation having 
been thus brightened and British prestige restored, there remains 
nothing to interfere with the complete evacuation of the country, 
unless, indeed, the idea of a protectorate over Candahar be carried 


into effect. 
Vor. III.—No. 4. 84 
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Our next issue will contain an illustrated article on Deflecting Armor, 
by P. A. Engineer N. B. Clark, U.S.N. It is shown that armor ar- 
ranged to resist shot by impact protects by deflection only, the power 
of modern guns being sufficient to pierce any armor a ship can carry 
when struck near right angles to its surface. An angle of impinge- 
ment of fifteen degrees is proposed, which will enable very thin plating 
to throw off the heaviest projectiles and efficiently protect all it covers. 
The armor presents an elastic resistance, involving a large time element. 
To illustrate the principle the writer says, if two nails be driven in a 
board at such distance apart as would require a carpenter’s hand-saw to 
be curved to be placed between them, it will be found that the convex 
surface is impenetrable to small-arm missiles if struck at an acute angle. 
The resistance of the proposed armor is not direct, but lateral, pressing 
the shot upward and throwing it off. The principle is to be applied 
for the protection of ships, forts, batteries, light artillery, and infantry 
soldiers. 


A RECENT number of the Voenni Sbornik, the organ of the Russian 
War Office, contains some interesting statistics respecting the Russian 
army. At the commencement of the present year the total number of 
men under arms in the Russian empire was 1,111,218, divided into 
843,536 infantry, 88,425 cavalry, 149,823 artillery, and 29,823 engi- 
neers. The total number of the field force was 724,276 troops. When 
the army was demobilized in July, 1878, the regular force comprised 
39,268 generals and staff and superior officers, 1,626,165 rank and file, 
and 244,641 horses. Between that date and January, 1879, as many 
as 443,017 men were passed into the reserve, 238,444 of these belong- 
ing to the infantry. At the close of the Turkish war the militia num- 
bered 970,000, and was disbanded on the 31st July, 1878. The number 
of Turkish prisoners brought to Russia in 1877 and 1878 was 70,654, 
including therein 27 pashas and 4087 officers. Of these, 11,717, or 1 
in 7, died in Russia, largely owing to the ravages of typhus, brought 
on by bad food, bad accommodation, and want of clothing. In 1878 
the emperor conferred upon the army 7688 decorations (in this number 
141 Orders of St. George), 7659 medals, and money rewards amount- 
ing to 567,386 rubles. Promotions were granted in 1878 to 116 gen- 
erals and 2157 staffand superior officers. The pension fund, managed by 
the semi-official Alexander Committee, amounted to 17,566,299 rubles, 
or about £200,200. 


THE new Board of Admiralty have already achieved unpopularity in 
the service by issuing an order requiring captains of ships to report 
upon the general character, ability, and professional knowledge and 
physical aspect, bearing, voice, etc., of every officer under their com- 
mand. The navy, particularly the staff, is indignant at the order, and 
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one officer, presumably a very homely man, suggests in a communication 
to the London Army and Navy Gazette: 

“To attain a more minute and real conception of the officers there 
should be transmitted, with the return, photographs (colored or other- 
wise) representing them in the performance of their several duties. 
For example: No. 1, Lieutenant So-and-So reefing topsails in a gale 
of wind; No. 2, Lieutenant So-and-So drilling a battery of guns (taken 
in the act of giving the command to fire); No. 3, Lieutenant So-and- 
So making noon at sea; No. 4, Dr. So-and-So giving a dose of physic 
to a boy, ete. The officers would, of course, be specially cautioned 
against striking any attitudes for the occasion, as such a course would 
naturally tend to defeat the object in view. One or two of the inquiries 
bearing upon an officer’s conduct on shore, it might be deemed advisable 
to add to the above a photograph of the person in question in plain 
clothes, such as Mr. This going ashore to his club in a frock-coat and 
tall hat; Mr. That, in a shooting-coat and wide-awake hat, out quail- 
shooting, ete. It is very generally admitted that criticism, proceeding 
from those standing outside a profession and therefore unaffected by 
local coloring, possesses on that account a peculiar value. It would 
therefore seem that a system of minor reports might, with advantage, 
be instituted, and in which I would propose that each officer should 
report upon those of different branches in the inverse ratio of the 


knowledge he has of their business, thus securing the inestimable 
advantages arising from a broad and independent review. What, for 
instance, could be more edifying than an estimate by the paymaster of 
an executive officer’s professional knowledge and ability? What of 
greater value than an executive officer’s comments upon the paymaster’s 
method of keeping accounts and of paying money, upon the epistolary 
style of his service letters?” etc. 


CotBurN’s “United Service Magazine,” our British contemporary, 
and in some sense prototype, is a veritable Nestor in the field of 
Service literature. It has completed more than half a century of 
useful life, and so far is it from abating aught of its natural force 
that time seems to increase both its vigor and its freshness. Mr. 
A. J. Kane, who was an officer in our navy during the late war, has 
recently acquired a proprietary interest in this valuable magazine, 
and contemplates introducing from time to time improvements and 
added attractions. By an arrangement with Colburn’s we shall here- 
after, as occasion may warrant, exchange articles, so that papers of a 
character calculated to interest readers on both sides of the Atlantic 
contributed to either magazine will appear simultaneously in both. In 
this number we have the pleasure of offering our readers the first of a 
series of such exchanges. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


SERVICE LITERATURE. 


Ir is a somewhat bold venture on the part of Hon. Isaac N. Arnold to put forth 
as a suitor for public favor a life of Benedict Arnold, whose name for generations 
has only been mentioned to be execrated. Though but very remotely related to 
the subject of his work, himself the grandson of a faithful soldier of the Revolu- 
tion and the son of a father who was named for the immortal Washington, there 
has doubtless entered into Mr. Arnold’s mind as part of the motive-to this work a 
not unworthy desire to at least lighten the load of obloquy that attaches to the name 
which he shares with its subject. In this we think that he has succeeded, and we 
have no doubt that the great public,—which is always just when not swayed by tem- 
porary passion,—or so much of it at least as becomes acquainted with this work, will, 
under its influence, so far revise its judgment of Benedict Arnold as to give him 
fuller credit than he has hitherto received for the good that he did, which, as has 
often chanced with better men, has been perhaps too completely “interred with his 
bones.”’ 

The book is handsomely made up, and is published by Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
of Chicago, at the price of $2.50. 


LIzUTENANT VERY’s “ Navies of the World’”’ has made its appearance, issuing 
in very attractive style from the press of John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, New 
York. It gives concise descriptions of the plans, armament, and armor of the naval 
vessels of twenty of the principal nations of the world, together with the latest de- 
velopments in ordnance, torpedoes, and naval architecture. It contains, also, a 
concise summary of the principal naval battles from 1860 to 1880. In the next 
number of THE UniTEp SERVICE we expect to have an adequate review of this 
valuable contribution to naval literature. 


“Our InpIAN Warps” is the title of a book of which Hon. George W. Many- 
penny is the author, and Robert Clark & Co., of Cincinnati, the publishers. Asa 
compilation of facts relating to Indian history it will prove in some degree useful, 
but its manifest unfairness in its treatment of the relation of the army to the Indian 
will deprive it of influence except with those who share the author’s bitter animosity 
towards the military arm of the government. 


WE note with much pleasure the appearance of Chief Engineer King’s book on 
“The War Ships and Navies of the World.”’ It contains the correct dimensions 
and minute descriptions of the modern war ships of all the navies of the world, with 
accurate illustrations of the most powerful ships of each navy. The powers of the 
British and French fleets are compared. Brief historical sketches are given of the 
British, French, Italian, and United States navies, with a record of the rapid and 
enormous expansion of the latter under the spur of the great emergencies of the 
Civil War, and an account of its present degenerate condition. It contains, also, 
the dimensions, descriptions, and firing test of all the great naval guns, with draw- 
ings of the same, descriptions, etc., of the various kinds of armor-plates for armed 
ships, compound engines, marine boilers, torpedoes, and torpedo warfare. 

The work is devoted entirely to modern war ships and appliances for modern 
warfare; it does not contain descriptions or illustrations of condemned or obsolete 
ships, guns, or other obsolete methods of warfare. We hope in the next number of 
Tue Unitep Service to publish a review of Chief Engineer King’s work which 
shall do fuller justice to its merits. Published by A. Williams & Co., of Boston. 
Price $7.00. 





